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WHITNEY’S 
English Grammar. 


**Admirably adapted for the uses to which he 
proposes it shall be put.’’—Pres. Eliot, Harvard. 


**I do not know that I ever before saw an Eng- 
lish grammar which I would permit my children 
to look into, so great has uo the chance that 
they would jearn nothing or be taught something 
false.’’—Prof. Child, Harvard. 


*‘Incomparably supericr to any school gram- 
mar known to me.’’—T. W. Higginson. 


**The Fag) grammar of the future.’’—N. E. 
Jour, of Ed. 


**It at once puts the whole matter right. I 
mostagreeably surprised by its simple adapta- 
tion to the wants and capacities of {eseaw stu- 
dents.’’—O. Reot, Jr , Salisbury, Me. 


‘*May be taken asa stdndard.’’—N.Y.Tribune. 


**No work I have seen meets so well my views 
as towhat an English 2 should be.’?’— 
State Supt. of Schools, N. H. 


Sample copies to teachers, 75 cents, prepaid. 


GINN & HEATH, 


PUBLISHERS, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston, and 46 


Madison Street, Chicago. | a 


Don't Lose a Day! 


naWe can give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.“@a 
Address for particulars and cir- 
culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


“10 TIMES 10” SERIES. 


Butler's Literary Selections, 3 Parts 


Paper, 35 cents ;Cloth, 75 cents. 














Part I. was Bcady March 10th. 
New and sparkling pieces, as well as the stand- 
ard favorites for Reading and Declamation. 
33" Adapted to the school room and the fire- 
side. Address the publishers, 
x-46 J. H. BUTLER &CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 





PRICES. 
8 CRAY PPE Poy ee PPE ae eee Pee 50 
RE SEa cu vuss's ots oderncacsedeogal peesses 50 
Common School Edition.......... sascbeesed $1 50 
Counting House Edition....................+ 3 00 
DN aSinghdinsss conn shines ipuied aciea ea Ditien<ean 200 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
or the five books for $3 50. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


THE STANDARD PHYSIOLOGIES. 


0 








CuTrTTrER’s NEw SERIES 


ON 


ANALYTIC ANATOMY, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, 
HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE. 


For Schoolsand F'amiilies. 


Cutter’s First Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygine, Human and Comparative. 196 pp. 12mo, With 164 Illustrations. Half 
roan. 90 cents. 


Cutter’s Second Book ‘on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. With Questions, Diagrams, and llus- 


trations for Analytic Study and Unific Topical Review. 309 pp.12mo. With 186 
Illustrations. Half roan. $1 50. 

Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Human and Comparative. With Questions, Diagrams, aud lllustrations tor Ana- 


lytic Study and Synthetic Review. 388 pp. 12mo. With 230 Illustrations. Half 
roan. $1 70. 


Accompanied by a Series of New Anatomical Charts, nine 
in Number. Price per Set, $18 00. 
From JAS. S. GEORGE, Supt. Public Schools, Black Hawk County, Iowa: 


‘“T have given Cutter’s Physiology a careful examination, having taught it for a 
number of years, making use of both book and charts. I consider it the best ever 
published tor the school roum. 1 can cheerfully recommend the universal use of Cut- 
ter’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene in our public schools.” 


We will send sample copies to teachers and school officers, by mail, prepaid, for 
examination with a view to introduction, if approved, on receipt of the retail price, 
less 40 per cent. 


Liberal terms will be made for introduction. Address, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO..-Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Or, = H. ELY, Western Agent, 159 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
0-5 





PAINT THAT HOUSE. 


It will last as long again. 


IMPERIAL 
Ready Mixed Paint. 


RIDPATH'S 
U.S. HISTORIES, "eee. 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed- Any Paint in the market. Allcolors. 
ucators everywhere. Address GEO. PARTRIDGE & CO., 


100 000 COPIES IN USE 7Zi2N. Main st., St. Louis, Mo, 


x-3 11-2 
Teachers and Schoo! Officers are cor- 
dially invited to send for Specimen A 
pages, greneanee.! ee of the Maps, re rior Beil ot Cop rs arm moon ue 
Charts, agrams, ete. with the best Rotary Hangings, for Chur 
JONES BROTHERS & CO.,Publishers Se Seba ae ae 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia. 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established 


‘anduzen & Tift, 102 & 10¢ KE. Second St.,Cia 





9-9c 208 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 





. Tower Clocks, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
x-46 9-8 11-4 


BONDS! 


DRAFTS, 


CHECKS, 
Steel Plate Engraving 


and Lithography. 


St. Lonis Bank Note Company. 


106,108 N. Fourth st. St Louis 





Ask for Estimates on Renewal Bonds 
x-49 


IN PRESS. 





A New University Geometry 


IN THE 


Eaton & Bradbury 


Mathematical Series. 


We shall publtsh in April, an Elementary Ge- 
ometry, plane, solid and spherical, ‘‘ University 
Edition,’’ with numerous exereises, illustrative 
of the prtnoiete of each book, by Ww. F. Brad- 
bury, Hopkins Master in the Cambridge High 
School, author of an Elementry Algebra, Ele- 
mentary Geometry and Trigonometry, &c. 

This work is designed tor Colleges, and for 
Academies and High Schools ot the higher 


a 


rade. 
It will contain some original features of great 
»ractical value, and will, it is believed, have the 
atest and most approved presentation of the 
subject found in any work published. It will be 
sent for examination op receipt of 75 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Cu., 
10-5 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





$66 a week in your ofntown. Terms and 
‘ $5 outfit free. H. HALLETT & Co., 
X= 
Well Done at Low 


PRINTIN Ieates by 


C. BR. BARNS, 215 Pine Street. 
ie wy and Pamphlet Work a Specialty. 


Portland, Maine. 








| 00 Page Book, List of 3,000 newspapers. 
How to advertise Send 25c 
x-1 12 G. P. ROWELL &CO., N.Y. 
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2 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








_ LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 





“The American Educational Series 


of School and College Text Books, New Graded 


DIRECTORY. 
LEADING SCHOOLS. 








Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &&., &&. 
Correspondence with reference to any of our 
p“blications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
ares®Q, M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of Tux Eciectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. escriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 





8-3-c 


Scribner, 4 Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Hiram Hadley er O. S. Cook, 63 Washington 
street, Chicago; or Thos. Scholes, Marshall- 
town, lows. 

Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 











BR B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Philadelphia, 


Publish Sanford’s arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Ge- 
ometry, Cutter’s Physiologies, Cutter’s Zoolog- 
ical and Anatomical Charts, Walker’s Science of 
Wealth, Schmitz’s German Grammar, Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy, Wickersham’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Atwater’s Logic, Long’s 
English Grammar, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 


Dictionary of Buiograyhy, Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the World, Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. E. M. ELY, agent, 159 Clark St. 
Chicago. x-3 


THE RIGHT BOOK AT THE RIGHT 
TIME. 
Manual of the Constitution of the U. 8 


Designed for instruction of American Youth 
in the duties, obligations, and rights of citizen- 
ship. By Israel Ward Andrews, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Marietta College. 

**In each aspect of its usefulness, the work 

annot fail to meet with approval, and as a text 
book it is by all odds the best of its kind. We 
hope that every effort will be made to introduce 
it into our schools and colleges. 

The Constitution is too ov to be regarded (if 
not taught) as a definite and self-interpreting in- 
strument, and arguments as to what is and what 
is not constitutional are usually conducted as if 
the gravest questions could be settled by any 
one who had a good memory of the text, or who 
had access to an index or concordance to our 
national charter. Ideas like these are effectu- 
ally dispelled by Andrews’ Manual, which re- 
cords m detail the organization and growth of 
each department of the Government, and shows 
the Constitution to be semething more than the 
skeleton framework of ’87 plus a certain num- 
ber of amendments.’’—The Nation. 

Price, $1 50. Single sample copies to teach- 
ers and school officers for examination with a 
view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail 
on receipt of $1 13. Supplies for first introduc- 
tion into schools, $1 13 percopy. Library Edi- 
tion, bound in full sheep, $2 00 per copy. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Publishers Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati : : New York. 





Wowen’s (aristian Ffome 


This Institution, located on Washington 
Avenue and 18th Street, St. Louis, is open to 
women EXCLUSIVELY, for transient or 
permanent Board. 

Transient Visitors $1.00 per day. 

Young women visiting St. Louis will find 
here not only all the comforts of a home, a 
auch advice and counsel as an 
refined Christian women of the highest 
ttanding and culture can give. 

Address, 
MRS. SHEPARD WELIS, 


Supt. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, ete 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. Brush, 
Evecutive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x311-2 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 
1877. 


For Teachers and Other Adults. 
Courses of instruction will be given as follows: 
I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analy- 

sis, by Mr. C. F. Mabery. Fee, $25. 

Il. Phenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. Geo. 
L. Goodale. Fee, $25. 

III. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. 
G. Farlow. Fee, $25. 

IV. Geology, by Prof. N.S. Shaler. Fee, $50. 

V. Zoology, by Messrs. Walter Faxon and W. 
K. Brooks. Fee, $25. 

Each course will be given in Cambridge, and 
will last six weeks. The feesare payable in ad- 
vance, by mail or in person, to Allen Danforth, 
Bursar, Cambridge. 

A circular which gives full information about 
theseceurses may be obtained by applying to 
the Sec’y of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass,, enclosinga stamped envelope. x-46 














M4 PLEWOOD Music Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. thorough 
graduate course. The finest location on the Con- 
_—— River. For ooteagmes address Prof. 

D. S. Babcock, East Haddam, Conn. 9-10 10-11 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 








Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


r Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
echanical Eng’r. 


Hii. 4 oe she Chemist. 
- %:! Ss ch Eng’r of Mines. 
“4 #2 er Architect. 
Vi. sd 4: = Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 


UNIVERS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


He a & Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
wm Law, "and Provost of the Law De- 


alvert Tox Toda, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property as ap lied to Conveyancing. 

Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 

Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 

John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Law 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop 


Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. and Evi. » Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law F: ty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 11, 1876. 


TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee by omen inevery case in advance. 
There are six scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. Th ere 

are no extra 
Students are admitted costines ey on exam- 
ination, until the a epee 





CoM Sawa 
akY | Dean of Law Pong 
203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
ges and to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship 

Its organization comprehends: 


I. The eer, COOL TEI Eee eee 
: Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 


IK. Mary lnstitute, 
Chale ds ok Prof. 


C.'S. Pennell, Principal. 


Prof. M. 8. Snow, Dean. 


IV. The ite a School,........... 
rof. M. Woodward, Dean. 


V. The St. Louis Law School, 
Prof. G. M. 


Stewart, Dean. 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il, MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It contains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degreeof A. B. is 
ccnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 


(b) cag Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) sd Chemistry. 

(d) ss Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ** Building and Architecture 
(f) ‘* Seience and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
fill several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., ete. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

Vv. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is 80 well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 


x3F or further information, apply to the ll 
cers whose names ure given above. Sets of 
ted amemetee pe pers of previous years will i be 
sent if desired. Examinations for College and 
Polytechnic School on June 11-12, and in Sep- 
tember. 10-3 





The University of Wisconsin, 


In addition to its classical courses, is prepared 
to give superior instruction inthe physical sci- 
ences. Apply for a catalogue to i 


JOHN BASCOM, President, Madison, Wis. 
x-47 





A WORK FOR ALL TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS. 


THOUSAND! THE BEST READ- 


16T 


ING! A Classified and Priced 
Ribliography for Easy Reference. Edited by 
Fred B. Perkins. 


Fourth revised editition, enlarged and entirely 
rewritten. Continued to August, 1876, with the 
addition of select iists of French, German, 
Spanish and Italian literature. Octavo. Cloth, 
$1 75; Paper, $1 25. 

‘*We know of ne manual thatcan take its 


ne as a guide to the selection of a library.’’— 
Independent. 


‘*We cannot praise this work too highly. It 
has received, as it deserves, the highest com- 
mendation.’?—Boston Traveller. 


‘* § most desirable acquisition for the scholar, 
general reader and book buyer. * * No fam- 
ily should be without it.’’—Boston Globe. 


‘Invaluable alike for readers, buyers and sel- 
lers of books.’’—Ft. Wayne Gazette. 


A periodical continuation of the above work 
will be issued in April, July, October, and Jan- 
uary of each year, under the title of ‘‘The Li- 
brary Companion,’’ and will be supplied prepaid 
by mailto subscribers paying fifty cents per 
year. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

10-5 182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





Don't Lose a Day! 


bar We can give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.“@a 
Address for particulars and cir- 


culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D one in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
congrec@ang elsewhere, Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
WALTER SLAWSON, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LILIAN WHITING. 

An autumn evening; purple-tinged 
The dusky night closed round us; 

Hushed into silence by the spell 
With which that music bound us. 


O, winds of might, aud stars of night, 
That listened to her singing,— 

Thro’ all the next day’s dreamy light 
That sweet, sweet voice was ringing. 


Thro’ all the maze of magic mists 
One haunting face before me 

With topaz crowned, and amethysts, 
Bent, like a spirit, e’er me. 


The air was vocal with old rhymes, 
Throbbing with rhythmic measures; 
With silent strains of chants and chimes, 

Fragments of voiceless treasures. 


The organ’s deep and thrilling tone 
Upon the air still lingers ; 

The dream was all the poet’s own, 
Touched by her dainty fingers. 


The tender grace of long-gone days 
Its mystic spell is bringing; 

I walk in memory’s magic maze 
And listen to that singing. 


O friend, who gave me that sweet hour 
Of rare and perfect pleasure, 

What can I ask, what grace, what power 
To crown thy life’s full measure? 


Ah, love, may harmonies divine 
The years to thee be bringing, 
Till, welcomed te the sacred shrine, 
Thou joinst the choral singing. 
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National Educational Association, 1877. 





Editors Journal: 

The annual meeting of this body 
and its associated departments, will 
be held at Louisville, Ky., on Tues- 
day, August 14th, and the two follow- 
ing days. A hearty invitation has 
been received, and a cordial welcome 
may be anticipated. 

The programe of exercises will be 
announced in May, and the hotel and 
railroad arrangements at as early a 
date possible. M. A. NEWELL. 


Pres. Nat. Ed. Ass’n. 
BALTIMORE, April 20, 1877. 








Pror. DIcKEy has accepted the po- 
sition of Principal of the schools in 
Webb City, Mo. 

This is a “patch” from Chicago, 
transplanted bodily into this State; 
at least, this is the only way we can 
account for the fact, that such a city 
could be called into existence within 
a year. 

A year ago there was scarcely a 
house there, now the enumeration of 
children of school age is 546. No 
more hard times; no more old fogy- 
ism; no more of the “old ;”—bottom 
has been reached ; times are improv- 
ing, and a new era is dawning. Prof. 
Dickey Is the right man in the right 
place. 








Now that the elections are over, 
and all the States are politically tran- 
quil, we ought to push on the work 
of education with renewed vigor. 

No one instrumentality will do as 
much to secure prosperity, and har- 
monize all the people, as a good sys- 
tem of schools. 

Let us all work together to secure 
this. 


Mr. Wm. H. Jonss, a gentleman 
well known through the South, has 
accepted the position of General 
Agent of this journal, and he will 
visit the leading cities in its interest. 
We commend him to our brethren of 
the press. Any courtesies extended 
him will be duly appreciated. His 
work will help to create a constituen- 
cy who will not only demand news- 
papers, but be able to pay for them. 








THE May magazines, ‘‘Atlantic,” 
“Scribner’s,” “St. Nicholas,” ‘“Wide- 
Awake,” “Popular Science Monthly” 
and the “Galaxy,” have all come to 
hand, and bring the best reading mat- 
ter that the country can produce. 
Our teachers could easily secure them 
all by organizing a reading club, and 
it ought to be done in every school 
district. 








No. 1 of Butler’s “Ten Times Ten 
Series,” is a compilation of one hun- 
dred selections from the best prose and 
verse writers, admirably adapted to 
the use of boys and girls in preparing 
for declamation day. Price in paper, 
35 cents. J. H. Butler & Co., Phila- 
delphia, publishers. 








Pror. J. W. Marutas, of Green- 
field, Dade Co., has been re-elected 
almost unanimously as County Com- 
missioner of Dade Co. He has done 
a good work for years in Missouri, as 
be did in Illinois before he came to 
this State. ‘ 








As we have tested the merits of 
“Flnid Lightning,” we know where- 
of we speak in commending it as af- 
fording instant relief in cases of neu- 
ralgia, headache, rheumatism, &c., 
&c. Cram & Melcher are benefactors 
to the afflicted. 








County InstituTEs.—We are glad 
to see a vigorous movement made to- 
wards inaugurating a series of suc- 
cessful Teachers’ Institutes. Nothing 
better has been devised for creating 
an interest among the people. Get 
up some good music; make every 
session attractive. Avoid long, prosy 
discussions about non-essentials. 
Stiek to practical things and interest 





the people. 





PICTURES A NEcEssiTy.—Mr. Geo. 
Dawson, in arecent lecture, said very 
truly, that “‘the office of a man’s house 
was not only to give shelter, food and 
meat, but also to surround his chil- 
dren with those fair sights and sounds 
by which the sense of beauty might 
be cultivated. There were houses all 
over the country in which not a pic- 
ture was to be seen, not a poem was 
read nor a song sung throughout the 
year, and yet people wondered why 
their children were vulgar. Beauty 
is a necessity, and the beauty of one’s 
house should not be neglected. Ifa 
home or town was beautiful people 
took pride in it, liked to live in it and 
were sorry to leave it. We need a 
new society in every town, to be 
called ‘The Society for Promoting 
Beauty.’” We are ging to help 
remedy thisevil. See our premiums. 








PrRoF. RoBERT D. ALLEN of the 
Kentucky Military Institute, says that 
the test of success in a County Insti- 
tute, is the continual presence of the 
interested, intelligent elements of the 
community, both day and night. 
Without this result a County Insti- 
tute isa failure. We wish we had 
the space to emphasize this idea. 








THE “hard times” are over; good 
crops at good prices will send money 
into the hands of the people again 
throughout the country. 

We are all of us more careful and 
economical—we expend less and earn 
more, and that will give us all a su- 
plus. The era of good feeling among 
all sections of the country has come 
again. The “‘pollititians” can step 
“down and out.”” Let us rebuild on 
the sure basis of intelligence, frater- 
nity and good-will. 





THE outloook for an increase of 
business, for good crops and goed pri- 
ces—for a revival of the prosperity 
of the whole country, has not been so 
good for ten years as it is to-day. 

Money is to be more plenty, and 
there is to be a much larger amount 
in circulation among the people. 





County INsuITUTES, says Colonel 
Robert D. Allen, must be so conduc- 
ted by teachers for teachers, in the 


presence of the community, as to 
awaken respect for the profession. 
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IS IT BEST? 
| discussing the results of “The 
Division of the School Funds for 
Religious Purposes,” Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris comes to the point of the 


NECESSITY OF COMMON SCHOOLS FOR 
PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY. 


It isa recent discovery, dating back 
a quarter of a century, that civil so- 
ciety must be protected in its depart- 
ments of productive industry by the 
esthetic education of the laborer. 
Taste quite as much as skill is an in- 
gredient of the manufactured product 
that is to command the highest price 
in the market and the readiest sale. 
Various European powers have es- 
tablished large schools of industrial 
art, and by this means have success- 
fully recovered prestige for their man- 
ufactures when in some instances the 
same had already been driven from 
market by foreign competition. The 
productive power of labor is in- 
creased 25 to 50 per cent by the edu- 
cation given in the primary school; 
and by the full course of the common 
school the increase in productive 
power (as measured by the wages of 
the laborer) is increased from 50 to 100 
per cent Over that of the illiterate. 

In addition to the political and social 
necessity, there is the military neces- 
sity of common school education. 
This has become appareut through 
the recent rapid strides of Prussia to 
the first place among the powers of 
Europe. Theother great powers are 
fully aroused to the importance of 
common schools, by that portent. 
The invention of. machinery for use 
in war has progressed so far that an 
uneducated soldiery stands no chance 
with one trained in schools into abil- 
ity to make combinations readily. 

Thus, while otber States educate 
for reasons of national strength,— 
military necessity and industrial ne- 
cessity,—our nation has the weight- 
ier necessity of educating its citizens 
for the duties of self-government,— 
intelligent obedience to laws, and in- 
tellxrent capacity to make and admin- 
ister laws. The language of the Pres- 
ident’s message is very strong on this 
point: ‘Wearea republic whereof 
one man is as good as another before 
the law. Under such a form of gov- 
ernment it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that all should be possessed of 
education and intelligence enough to 
cast a vote with a right understand- 
ing of its meaning. A large associa- 
tien of ignorant men cannot for any 
considerable period oppose success- 
ful resistance to an oppressive tyran- 
ny from the educated few, but will 
inevitably sink into acquiescence to 
the will of intelligence, whether di- 
rected by the demagogue or by priest- 
craft. Hence the education of the 
masses becomes our first necessity 
for the preservation of our institu- 
tions.” 

Here, then, are the grounds why 
the State cannot give up to the church 
the direction and control of common 
schools. The church is and must be 
the last institution to which te trust 
the political or the industrial interests 


of the nation. Once, when the State 
and civil society were as yet germinal 
and undeveloped, and more or less in 
implicit unity with the church, all 
education was in the hands of the 
latter. With the development of 
these institutions, they became filled 
with the divine form revealed in them 
through the Christian religion, and 
took on the semblance of that divine 
form, each discovering its own pecu- 
liar guiding principle. Thus the 
State is governed by justice, civil so- 
ciety by productive industry, educa- 
tion by the scientific method. The 
principle of religion is adumbrated in 
all these, but could not be exactly re- 
peated by them without destruction 
to the entire secular world. 

It is not the question whether reli 
gion is essential to man or not. Its 
essentiality to the State, and civil so- 
ciety must be granted by all who will 
prove the necessity of the separation 
of church and State. The real ques- 
tion is whether religion should be 
united in implicit unity with the sec- 
ular (State and civil society), and 
whether religious instruction is best 
given in the same school with secu- 
lar instruction. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF A CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 


Christian civilization—for such we 
must name it, when we consider what 
principle it reflects—has always tend- 
ed to develop its institutions into in- 
dependence through harmony with 
each other. An institution in collis- 
ion with others is necessarily limited 
through those others and is made 
finite thereby ; it depends upon those 
others for its definition. The tenden- 
cy of the Christian principle of love 
and recognition is to evolve harmo- 
ny; the members freely choose a 
common end and aim, and thus effect 
a deeper unity with each other 
through spontaneous self-direction on 
the part of each. Blind obedience 
requires definite specific commands. 
“One head shall govern many pairs 
of hands.” But such blind obedience 
is an example of abstract identity 
wherein the central unit is not reén- 
forced by the individuals subject 
to it. When the obedient hands 
have: acquired enlightened brains, 
and can assist in the spirit of the 
whole, there is reduplication and re- 
énforcement to the highest degree. 
By this the central unit is assisted to 


the motive power for all, but each 
member of the system is in turn a 
new centre and furnishes its own mo- 
tive power. One brain divided and 
dissipated in the occupation of direct- 
ing many blindly obedient hands 
soon reaches the maximum of its in- 
fluence. For the margin of adapta- 


circumstances changes by degrees the 
original direction given, until it is to 
be found contradicting the first im- 
pulse. But when each new member 
of the system is a self-active one, one 
that seizes the central principle, in- 
terprets its spirit, and applies it to the 
new set of conditions with whatever 





modifications are necessary, there is 


tion necessary under each new set of 


no limit to the growth of such a sys- 
tem. Recognition, reflection, harmo- 
ny, are thus the products of the 
Christian principle, which tends per- 
petually to the evolution of new self- 
directive centres. God is believed to 
rejoice more over the creation of one 
free soul who loves and recognizes 
him, and lives a divine life, than over 
a whole cosmos of mechanically ad- 
justed worlds regulated to run like 
clock-work. In the free soul he sees 
his image ; in the mechanism he sees 
his caricature. 





RHETORIC IN OUR SCHOOLS, 


BY HENRY W. JAMESON. 
LL that has been said thus far, 
has reference to what may be 
termed the first preliminary stage of 
instruction in rhetoric. Much that 
pertains to the second part of the pre- 
liminary course has its beginning in 
the first. Elocution, properly speak- 
ing, has its first principles taught 
when the child begins to read. All 
through the first course of reading, 
until the age of ten, the child has been 
forming its opinions with reference to 
what he has read. The difficulties en- 
countered when he essayed to master 
another’s thoughts, were disciplinary; 
and when he attempts to express 
himself before others, he will unwit- 
tingly use simple language, such as he 
would be delighted to find employed 
by another; by the desire of imitat- 
ing, he will be led to a style of speak- 
ing somewhat in advance of his years. 
Emphasis and inflection come natu- 
rally to children, when they deliver 
frequently short selections that are 
familiar to them ; and, once become a 
matter of habit, errors are rarely 
made. The mistake of the ambitious 
teacher is, frequently, in trying to go 
over too much ground. One selec- 
tion, well understood and well deliv- 
ered, is worth any number of half- 
way performances. 


The value that we attach to anoth- 
er’s thoughts influences us materially 
in the estimates formed of our own. 
It is really true that the child studies 
practical criticism long before he be- 
gins to write compositions himself. 
| It may be that the difficulty he expe- 
|riences at first, is due mainly to the 
| fact that the standard by which he 
|judges of his own efforts is far too 





some purpose, for it has not to exert| high. But can this be avoided by in- 


troducing composition exercises ear- 
lier into his course? It appears rea- 
sonable to suppose that such an at- 
| tempt would meet with success. There 
| are some of our schools in which chil- 
|dren of seven are encouraged to nar- 
rate their experience before their 
classes. A few years ago, I heard a 
little fellow relate his experience with 
a Vicious ox; his graphic description 
of his peril, combined with his earn- 
est gestures, kept a whole class spell- 
bound ; and, when he succeeded in 
escaping over a stone wall, the solemn 
faces of his audience relaxed, and 
they turned with zest to sentences 
about some less ferocious animal. 
Aid can be given to pupils who at- 





tempt what may be called oral com- 
position. Well- directed questions 
from the teacher will help children 
along ; or, if suggestions become nec- 
essary, they will serve a good pur- 
pose. Too much attention cannot be 
given to exercises of this kind. A 
second method for more advanced 
classes, would be for the teacher to 
give out an easy narrative, or descrip- 
tive subject, for the lesson of the fol- 
lowing day, and to furnish the class 
with a list of simple questions relat- 
ing to it. The answers to these ques- 
tions, taken together, will form a 
short composition. 

The changes in the style of compo- 
sitions will be commensurate with 
the growth of children. It is not dif- 
ficult to judge of the age of an imma- 
ture writer by the form of the sen- 
tences he uses, taken together with 
their content. If close attention be 
paid to the wants of children, it will 
be found that their reading lessons 
and the class of subjects for composi- 
tion must, in a measure, correspond. 
In order to do away with the possi- 
bility of error, it may be well to ex- 
ercise, from time to time, their pow- 
ers of paraphrase,or even metaphrase, 
the latter being attended with consid- 
erable difficulty. To derive benefit 
from such tasks as these, it would be 
necessary to have the study of Eng- 
lish grammar introduced in the fifth 
year. 

The formal part, or rather the me- 
chanical part, of writing composi- 
tions, should be carefully taught in 
the sixth year of the school course. 
The rules of punctuation should be 
given to classes in such manner that 
they may be able to understand each 
one, and apply their knowledge to 
advantage. There may be twenty 
rules for the use of a comma found in 
some grammars; but better work 
may often be accomplished with four 
than with twenty. The system of 
having classes able to recite with ac- 
curacy a dozen or more rules, with- 
out being able to employ them in 
practice, is radically wrong. Every 
teacher has peculiar ideas with regard 
to punctuation, ‘and after several 
years of drill in different systems, 
the pupil is frequently unable to punc- 
tuate. Paragraphing can be readily 
taught in the seventh year, and when 
classes have arrived at this stage in 
their progress, but little remains to 
perfect themselves in what they have 
already acquired. 

It is necessary to say a word or two 
about spelling. There are in our 
schools two standards, Worcester and 
Webster. Why this is so would be 
difficult of satisfactory explanation. 
Though both Worcester and Webster 
possess their peculiar excellencies, 
much labor is yearly expended in a 
vain attempt to harmonize their ad- 
verse theories. 


In the eighth year, errors in syntax 
and in harmony of expression, should 
be attended to. The studies of this 
year, as well as of those preceding, 
will furnish abundant material for 
exercise in composition. By obliging 





a pupil to write—say the reading les- 
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son of the day, its contents will be 
fixed in his memory better than in 
any other way that could be devised. 


The expedients within the reach of 


skillful teachers are numerous, when 
the subject of composition is brought 
into question. Let them use their 
own means to bring about the desired 
result. 

Now that a partial course in com- 
position has been marked out for use, 
let us turn again to the consideration 
of elocution. 

The great amount of labor that is 
bestowed upon this subject, has not 
always been followed by satisfactory 
results. It is not intended to advocate 
a more careful study of inflection, 
emphasis, pauses, and other matters 
that belong to this subject ; but rather 
to suggest devoting more time to the 
cultivation of the voice and memory 
in recitations as well as in reading. 
An annual review of the phonetic 
system will answer as well as any 
other means,in perfecting pupils upon 
the sounds of the language ; and exer- 
cises in breathing, while reading or 
reciting, such as were explained on a 
former occasion, will assist in increas- 
ing both the volume of sound and the 
force of utterance. Memorizing the 
reading Jesson before delivery, and 
particular stress laid upon under- 
standing it, will aid in expression far 
more than all the rules in the readers. 
Perhaps the memorizing of other les- 
sons is entirely wrong. It might be 
better to memorize only the reading 
lesson, and to recite other lessons 
without reference to the words of 
the text-book. 

Objection may be urged against the 


introduction of the elements of rhet-| 


oric into the lower grades of our 
schools, on the plea that sufficient in- 
struction is given upon this subject 
to answer present needs. When ac- 
count is taken of the purpose of rhet- 
oric in connection with the actual re- 
quirements of the community in 
which we live, every earnest advocate 
of popular instruction will see the 
desirability of its introduction. Many 
thousands of children leave our 
schools without any knowledge of 
English grammar, or the ability to 
construct correct sentences. An ad- 
vance in our system of instruction, 
which will give to those unable to 
complete a full course, some power 
to express themselves intelligently, 
would meet with universal approba- 
tion. Allotted a fair position in our 
schools, some system of rhetorical in- 
struction such as the one proposed, 
would, in time, be regarded as an es- 
sential part of an educational course. 
The benefit attendant upon the intro- 
duction of rhetoric into our schools, 
would not be entirely those of the 
pupil; but would be shared in alike 
by teacher and pupil. 





No person can be called educated 
till he can organize his knowledge as 
a faculty, and wield it as a weapon. 

Intellectual character is the last 
and highest result of intellectual ed- 
ucation, and is the indispensable con- 
dition of intellectual success. 





THAT PROBLEM. ) 
— Vv 
UPT. HIGHTO WER, of the Chick- 
asaw Nation,in the last JouRNAL, 
states the unsolved problem of Indian 
schools. 

After long and diligent inquiry, 
I have failed to find an Indian youth, 
who while residing in an Indian- 
speaking family and attending an In- 
dian-speaking school, has learned to 
express his thoughts in English by 
speaking or writing. 

The ‘full Indian” day schools 
taught in English, even by the ener- 
getic, painstaking teachers, are fail- 
ures. In fact, the whole system is a 
delusion, as every practical teacher 
among the Indians well knows. 

Why, in our Indian boarding- 
schools, with ten per cent. of the pu- 
pils speaking English when they en- 
ter, comparatively few acquire the 
ability to speak and write English 
fluently. The U.S. Government has 
been urged again and again to appoint 
a competent commissioner to fully 
investigate and report on this subject, 
but nothing has been done. As to- 
day tens of thousands of dollars and 
thousands of young lives are being 
wasted by “parrot teaching’’ in the 
various Indian tribes. 

Thank you for presenting this prob- 
lem to your readers. 

I hope we may have some practical 
solution of it, now that the difficulty 
has been fairly and fully brought to 
the notice of the teachers of the 
country. M. 





THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


Editors Journal: 

HAVE been interested in the 

inquiry raised by the Hon. Joshua 
Hightower,Superintendent of Schools 
for the Chickasaw Nation, and I 
trust I am not presumptuous in at- 
tempting to solve the proposed prob- 
lem. 

AccorJling to the facts stated, the 
difficulty lies in the line of language, 
a subject to which I have devoted 
many long years of study. Twelve 
per cent. of the nation are learning 
English in schools, while the 6,000 
souls have a different language or use 
their own vernacular. Spelling and 
reading, as is stated, does not give the 
power to understand and speak Eng- 
lish. The solution of the question 
requires that it be shown why this in- 
ability arises and how it may be rem- 
edied. 

In order to speak a language fluent- 
ly, we must be accustomed to hear it 
spoken. If eighty-eight per cent. of 
the people speak another language, 
the twelve per cent. who are learning 
English must necessarily experience 
great difficulty in learning it. How 
can this obstacle be removed’ or les- 
sened in its influence? 

I answer, First, by a phonetic sys- 
tem. As there are about forty-seven 
elementary sounds in English, several 
of which are, however, of rare occur- 
rence, let the children be taught these 
sounds by teachers who are masters 
of English pronunciation, and then 
with a distinct character for each 





sound, they will learn to pronounce 
correctly ; and, by continuing this 
process, their ears will become accus- 
tomed to English words, and with 
this thorough acquaintance with the 
sounds, the ability to speak will nat- 
urally, as a consequence, increase 
continually, until tongue and ear will 
be timed into harmony, just as the in- 
struments of an orchestra are made 
to harmonize. 

Knowing the difficulty that even 
English-speaking people experience 
in uttering correctly what is written 
or printed, I am not astonished to 
learn of the difficulty of these Chick- 
asaw children. The difficulty lies in 
the form of our written language, 
which all intelligent men are anxious 
toimprove. The writer of this arti- 
cle has been engaged for years on an 
alphabet to effect the end of over- 
coming the difficulty here referred to, 
and will be ready to present it to the 
world within a few weeks. 

But the second difficulty is the one 
of mostimportance. How shall these 
children understand the language? 
This is truly a great difficulty, but it 
is one with which teachers in St. 
Louis grapple every day. We have 
people of all nationalities in our 
schools, who have to be taught the el- 
ements of an English education. 

The form of our language is so ar- 
bitrary, and requires so much time to 
learn it, that the attention is diverted 
from the meaning. Now, if we re- 
duce the form to its minimum of sim- 
plicity, we will have the maximum 
time to learn the meaning and appli- 
cation of words. We must learn the 
form of words before we can learn 
how to use them, and we must learn 
their meaning through their use. If, 
then, we devote the maximum time 
to learning the meaning and use ot 
words, we shall at the same time be 
able to so understand what we read. 
Thus, with a knowledge of the mean- 
ing of the technique of any science, 
we rise to a comprehension of its 
principles, and we can do it in no oth- 
er way. 

Knowing the great difficulties which 
non-English speaking people encoun¢ 
ter in learning the language, I think 
that I can now meet that want through 
what I am now nearly ready to pre- 
sent. Hence, I would offer as the so- 
lution of the difficulty these two con- 
siderations: 

1st. Accustom the ear to hear the 
words spoken by competent mastcrs. 

2nd. Reduce the language to its 
minimum simplicity in form, and then 
concentrate the attention upon the 
meaning and application of words. 

These two simple means will un- 
doubtedly produce satisfactory re- 


sults. T. R. Vicxkroy. 
8t. Lovrs, April 20, 1877. 





How ARE THE FREEDMEN TO BE 
EpucateD?—The religious weekly 
papers and the leading political jour- 
nals agree together on one point, and 
when they do so their voice may be 
accepted as that of the people. The 
point is that the negro population of 
the South must be educated. On this 
most important question, also, the 





voice of the pulpit is unanimous. 
Either the Freedmen must be elevat- 
ed or they will sink the nation into 
endless troubles. Noris this the view 
merely of Northern Christians ; those 
of the South, we believe, concur in it. 

Now there are various ways of ac- 
complishing this great work, and it 
will take them all to accomplish it. 
The favorite plan hitherto, and one 
which promises great results, is to 
establish and strengthen seminaries 
and colleges all over the South for the 
education of colored youth as teach- 
ers. But this process is in its very 
nature somewhat slow, whilst the 
case does not brook delay.—[Daily 
Witness. 


SECURETHE BEst--There is no way 
so sure to waste money, says the ‘“New 
York School Journal,” as by not 
spending enough to secure the best 
men and women in our public schools. 
A ward or a town discharges a teach- 
er and then hires one for half the 
money and chuckles over its financial 
wisdom. Financial folly instead! If 
it is poor pay it will be ‘‘poor preach.” 
To-day the profession is full of those 
who are plauning to gointo something 
else because they are paid so poorly. 
Is thiseconomy? The higher schools 
are full of half-fitted young men and 
Women—because the work was done 
by half-paid teachers. 

There are every year a half dozen 
men get into the Legislature who ex- 
pect to save their constituents money ; 
this year they have attempted to pare 
down on the teacher’s salaries. There 
is but one question to be asked, What 
sum is needed to render the schools 
efficient ? Will the same sum as last 
year do, or will more be needed? 
Suppose a million is cut off and is 
held out to the admiring gaze of so 
many short-sighted people in the 
State as so much saved. Stop a mo- 
ment. Was the education given last 
year too extensive, too thorough and 
too effective. No parents think so; 
they talk of inefficiency, wasted hours 
and mal-education. Again, were the 
teachers paid sums that rendered them 
contented to work in a field that re- 
quires an exercise of the highest and 
noblest faculties? On the contrary, 
a discontent as wide-spread as the 
State is felt. Every teacher knows 
he or she is underpaid—poorly paid, 
and not at all in proportion to the 
value given. Better pay will secure 
better work. 








The characteristic of intellect is 
insight into things and their relations, 
and this insight is exactly in propor- 
tion to the weight and power of the 
individual who sees and combines. 

When a student leaves school to 
take his place in the world, it is indis- 
pensable that he be something as well 
as know something. 

Thought should be the offspring, 
not attache, of the mind. 

A fusion of force and insight gives 
thought the character of fact. 

Clearly realize and resolutely face 
responsibilities. 
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Organization and Supervision of Schools. 


BY W. T. HARRIS. 


§ yrecopei the organization of 
school systems, the first distinc- 
tion that meets us is that between 
large and small schools. 

Where the pupils are very few the 
teacher can have no classes, and the 
relation of teacher to pupil becomes 
that of the private tutor. The second 
kind of attention, that has been de- 
scribed in a previous artice as 
the most advantageous for gain- 
ing an insight into human nature, 
has no place for manifestation in the 
smallest school. The recitation con- 
sequently lacks, even at best, the 
most valuable elements. Where, as 
in the ungraded school the classes are 
small and numerous, the time for each 
recitation decreases to a minimum 
and the teacher must be content to 
hear the lesson repeated parrot-like 
without critical investigation, or else 
consider only a small portion of it 
each time. 

Where the school system is large, 
classes may be increased in size with- 
out bringing together advanced pu- 
pils with backward ones,—and there 
being a few classes to each teacher, 
time may be found to apply the best 
methods of instruction and disci- 
pline. 

In large systems of schools, a two- 
fold system of supervision becomes 
practicable : 

(a) The supervision of a principal 
teacher over the work of his assist- 
ants— conducted daily. The princi- 
pal should have regular daily work 
of hearing recitations himself; he 
then comes asa teacher supervising 
the work of the teachers. This spe- 
cies of supervision is adapted to the 
correction of bad methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline, to the support of 
weak teachers who have not learned 
how to apply all of their strength to 
the best advantage. It gives tone to 
the school in general and secures uni- 
fovmity of standard throughout in 
scholarship and deportment. It fur- 
nishes a high court of appeal in case 
of the sudden ebulition of passion on 
the part of pupil or assistant, and 
thereby reduces toa minimum the di- 
rect application of brute force in se- 
curing order and discipline. 

(b) The secondary supervision is 
that exercised by the superinten- 
dent, who does not teach pupils di- 
rectly, and whose duties are too gen- 
eral to strengthen and support the 
weak teacher or to correct individual 
cases of bad methods in discipline or 
instruction. His function is to detect 
general tendencies in methods and to 
bring together and compare them, one 
with another, and discuss them with 
his principal teachers and less fre- 
quently with the assistants. This 
general tendency of methods cannot 
be readily discovered by the one who 
is engaged daily in conducting reci- 
tations, for the reason that he is 
obliged tosink his choice daily in a 
special form of instruction and must 


to warp his judgment. Hence the 
individual teacher is necessitated to 
enter into the slow-moving dialectic 
of method, finding it necessary to 
change slowly to correct his one-si- 
dedness—one-sidedness arising from 
the fact that all pedagogic drill is rep- 
etition, and all repetition is deaden- 
ing. Nevertheless each change along 
the circumference of pedagogic meth- 
od has its centrifugal tendency: It 
is in danger of a tangential direction, 
and this can be best observed and re- 
corded by the general superintendent, 
who, in his visits, looks not so much 
after special results as after this mat- 
ter of general tension and the drift of 
aschool. The most important mat- 
ters of discipline and instruction are 
the two species of attention already 
described in a previous paper, and 
these are critically observed as the 
first and unfailing test of the quality 
of teaching that is going on. The 
first glance into aschoo] room on the 
part of an inspector, reveals to him 
the state of this two-fold attention as 
secured by the teacher. If the pupils 
at their seats are all busy with their 
tasks—silent and industrious, each 
one seemingly oblivious of all else in 
the room (including the visitor’s en- 
trance)—if the pupils engaged in re- 
citation are each attentive to the 
words of the one reciting, and on the 
alert to criticize (though in a deco- 
rous and becoming manner) any de- 
fect in statement — the inspector is 
sure that the teaching is effective in 
essential particulars ; and he may see 
all this in less than a minute. 

A powerful means of directing the 
course of instruction is to be found 
in the system of written examina- 
tions. 

As held by the teacher in charge of 
the class they partake of a technical 
character necessarily leaning to this 
side or that, according to the charac- 
ter of the recitations which are still 
vividly in the mind of the teacher 
and the class. As held by the super- 
vising principal, they are more gen- 
eral in character, and suggest many 
points of view different from those 
brought up in the daily recitations. 
It is quite likely that the written ex- 
aminations held by the general super- 
intendent lie still less in the path of 
the daily recitations. It takes many 
compensating influences to cancel and 
remove the bias of a special text- 
book, teacher, or superintendent. The 
written examination for its function 
in securing accurate work, clear defi- 
nition, and the ability of concise ex- 
pression, is justly estimated one of 
the most important instrumentali- 
ties. Its defects are obvious: When 
too much stress is laid upon percents 
obtained in these examinations, the 
teacher and pupil are forced into a 
too narrow routine in order to secure 
the requisite standard. Breadth is 
lost for the sake of height. More- 
over, it leads to special study for the 
occasion, and what is thus learned is 
not digested nor retained. 

From the point of view of super- 
vision of schools the question of the 





enter it with too much intensity not 


schools suggests itself. Primary and 

higher education should form one 

course, and it is believed that what is 

good for a short course of study, is 

the best course as a section of a long 

one. 

Studies for discipline and culture 

are the best for the cardinal branches 

whether in a long course or in a short 

course. Insight is better than infor- 

mation, and in the long run insight 

will possess the information. 

In the course of study for each na- 

tion there should be such an allot- 

ment of the classics of the ancient 

peoples from whence it has derived 

its culture, as to take the youth back 

through the embryonic periods of the 

history of its national culture. For 
the modern Hindoo a study of the 
Vedas. For the young Chinese the 
classics of Confucius and Mencius. 
For the modern Europeans who have 
all derived their culture from Greece 
and Rome, the special culture studies 
are Latin and Greek. The embryol- 
ogy of modern civilization is to be 
found in the literature and institu- 
tions of those wonderful peoples. 
The theoretic and sesthetic conscious- 
ness of the modern world is Greek in 
its form, and it uses Greek words to 
express itself in all modern langua- 
ges. The jurisprudence, political, 
civiland municipal forms—these are 
Roman in substance and are still ex- 
pressed in Roman words. The study 
that emancipates the American youth 
most is therefore that of Latin and 
Greek—strange as it may seem. In fa- 
miliarizing himself with the manners 
and customs of those ancient peoples, 
learning to think and express himself 
in their language, he is securing for 
himself a point of observation 
whence he can survey the far-off pres- 
ent and see it in its just proportions. 
In the glare of the present, surround- 
ed by its bewildering variety, brought 
near by ties of familiarity and rela- 
tionship, the perspective causes the 
relative importance of objects to be 
sadly confused. Once having discov- 
ered the illusion, doubt fills the mind 
in regard to all opinions. He who 
cannot ascend above the hampering 
limitations of his present surround- 
ings, has no hopes. What we call a 
liberal education—i. e., an education 
that liberates one—provides for the 
elimination of these defects in our 
vision by taking us back through the 
long silent ages through which our 
civilization has been growing, to the 
original fountains of it. We must go 
to a distance in order to see a temple 
in its true proportions. From distant 
Rome and Greece our too crowded 
present can be seen without its at- 
tendant bustle and haste, and from 
those serene heights “‘ our noisy years 
seem moments in the being of the 
eternal silence! ”’ 





THE OFFICE of this journal in St. 
Louis is at 704 Chesnut street. 

We shall be glad, always, to have 
teachers, school officers, and others 
interested in education, call upon us 





interrelation of the various orders of 


f- 
i SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY J. BALDWIN. i 


XX. Elements of Governing Power. 


Governing Power, in its education- 
al sense, is ability to train to the hab- 
it of self-control. The great end of 
government is to facilitate growth; 
but growth results from voluntary 
and well-directed effort. The child is 
to be developed into the self-reliant 
and self-determining man, vicious hab- 
its are to be broken up and right hab- 
its formed. These results are not 
reached by force, or by mere author- 
ity, or by iron rules, or by cruel pun- 
ishment. The child must be led to 
love and choose the good, and to hate 
and reject the bad. By judicious 
training, principles and precepts must 
be converted into habits. 

I. System is the first element of 
governing power. System character- 
izes the Divine government and con- 
ditions success in all the fields of 
human achievement. The three fac- 
tors are time, place, method. 

|. 1. System means a time for every- 
thing. Order, regularity, and prompt- 
itade are the pillars of goyernment. 
How admirably ordered is the well- 
regulated household. The rising and 
retiring, the meals, etc., etc., occur- 
ing each at its appointed time, pre- 
vents confusion and produces com- 
fort. A net-work of railroads is a 
grand exhibit of the power of sys- 
tem. The time-table is revolutioniz- 
ing society, and the nations are learn- 
ing to move to the rhythm of the 
rail. Napoleon once said to his offi- 
cers, “Give your men plenty to eat 
and plenty to do, and you will find no 
difficulty in governing them.” “Give 
the people congenial and steady em- 
ployment,” is the profoundest maxim 
of human goverment. “Keep them 
interested and busy,” is the best rule 
ever given for the management of 
children. The school programme, by 
providing congenial employment for 
each pupil during each moment of the 
school-day, lays the foundation for 
good government. 

2. System means a place for everything. 
“A place for everything and everything in 
its place,”’ is as important to the school as 
to the housekeeper or the mechanic. Hayv- 
ing places for play, for wrappings, for 
books, for study, and for recitation, ena- 
bles the teacher to much more easily se- 
cure good ordcr. ‘Training pupils to hab- 
itually keep themselves and their things in 
place, prepares them for orderly habits 
through life. The teacher’s desk, the pu- 
pil’s desk, the school-room, and the school 
grounds should be models of order and 
neatniess. 

3. System means method in doing 
everything. Military precision should 
characterize all school movements. 
In calling and dismissing school, in 
class tactics, and in all school exer- 
cises, exactness is essential. Children 
thus acquire the habit of prompt obe- 
dience, and learn to move to the 
rhythm of society. 

4. System is the key to success. 
Each one’s experience will verify this 
statement. John and James started 
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a plan, and-made systematic efforts to 
become a scholar and a man. James 
drifted, and was content to eat, drink 
and dance away the precious years. 
When forty, John was a <listinguish- 
ed member of Congress, but James 
was merely a nice little man without 
money, without influence, without 
brains. Systematic effort made the 
one a man among men, and drifting 
made the other a ninny. System 
builds railroads,carries on the world’s 
commerce, and enables rulers to 
manage empires. Education is the 
world’s work, and in all its processes 
the perfection of system is demand- 
ed. The school should prepare the 
pupil for life. The habit of systema- 
tic work is worth vastly more than 
all derived from books. In school 
government, thorough system, vigor- 
ously enforced, is simply invincible, 


Il. Energy is the second element of 
governing power. Labor is genius. 
Energy is the magic wand to which 
all obstacles yield. System is the en- 
gine,*‘omplete in all its parts. Ener- 
gy is the steam that drives it. Sys- 
tem is the school completely planned 
and thoroughly organized. Energy 
is the power that inspires its move- 
ments. 


1, A lazy teacher is an intolerable 
nuisance. Hekeeps his seat through 
the livelong day. He prepares no les- 
sons and gives no illustrations. In 
sleep-producing monotones he drawls 
through the lessons. Under his ad- 
ministration dullness or disorder 
reigns. 

2. The teacher should possess a 
boundless energy. Energy keeps the 
grounds, the house, the furniture and 
the apparatus in the best possible con- 
dition, prepares all available means 
of illustration, infuses the utmost life 
and vigor into the recitation, and 
meets and overcomes difficulties. En- 
ergy studies the disposition and capa- 
city of each pupil, and adapts the 
management and work to each. En- 
ergy evokes and directs every power 
of every pupil. Indomitable energy 
compensates for many faults and al- 
most compels success. 


IIL. Vigilance is the third element 
of governing power. ‘Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of victory.”’ How- 
ever perfect the engine, and however 
great the energy of steam, the con- 
stant vigilance of the engineer is in- 
dispensable. However systematic the 
organization, and however intense the 
energy of the teachers, no school can 
be successfully managed without un- 
tiring vigilance. 

1. The teacher must know his 
school, and hence must use his eyes 
andears. To govern well he must 
know the failings and purposes of the 
pupils. He must be able to see and 
hear in detail, to know just what hap- 
pens. He will thus be able to at once 
and effectually correct disorder. 


2. Vigilance prevents as well as 
corrects faults. He governs best whu 
anticipates and prevents offences. 
Careless government fosters crime 
and renders its punishment barbar- 
ous. The eye of the wide awake 


teacher incites to diligence, and dis- 
suades from wrong. 

3. The worthy teacher watches to 
encourage and train. The eye of the 
loving Father never slumbers. The 
tender parent watches over all the 
goings of a darling child. Marshal 
Ney, when about to make one of his 
invincible charges, would say, “Sol- 
diers, the eye of your beloved com- 
mander is upon you. Napoleon ex- 
pects each one to do his duty.” So 
the kindly eye of the faithful teacher 
is ever upon his school, not to detect 
and punish, but to cheer and assist. 

4. Constant fault-finding is ruin- 
ous. “Seldom reprove” is a safe 
rule. The vigilant teacher does not 
seem to notice a thousand trivial 
faults. The attempt to correct every 
fault must result in ignominious fail- 
ure. Few things so utterly demoralize 
a school as the s)irill, croaking voice 
of the continual fault-finder. Such 
nuisances should be abated at any 
cost, whether found in the State, the 
church, or the school. 

Success is of the utmost importance 
to the teacher and to the pupil. There- 
fore let each keep steadily in mind 
that vigilance and discretion are the 
price of success. 

IV. Firmness is the fourth element 
of governing power. Will-power is 
the mightiest of all forces. Will is 
law. ' 

1. School management must be uni- 
form and certain. System must be 
strictly enforced. A_ vascillating, 
temporizing policy is as fatal to good 
scholarship as it is to good govern- 
ment. A good, easy teacher is general- 
ly good for nothing. The determined 
will holds the reins firmly, and trains 
to orderly habits. 

2. The teacher needs an iron will. 
This trait characterizes the great 
men and women of all ages. To re- 
sist importunities, to counteract fic- 
kleness, and to train to form and fol- 
low plans requires the utmost firm- 
ness. To develop decision of charac- 
ter, infuse iron into child nature, and 
fit youth for achievement, is only 
possible with teachers of iron will. 

3. The firm hand is best for the pu- 
pil. The teacher kindly and firmly 
holds the pupils to systematic work 
for their own good. The soldier 
obeys without question. The pugil- 
ist submits absolutely to his trainer. 
How much more should the pupil 
yield implicitly to the requirements 
of a loving teacher. 

The teacher needs the system of a 
Solomon, the energy of a Caesar, the 
vigilance of a Washington, and the 
firmness of a Napoleon to attain the 
highest results. The degree of the 
success of the educator will be in the 
ratio in which he posesses these 
traits. 

(Completed in June No). 
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Life is a current of spiritual forces. 

A true culture makes drudgery 
beautiful by presenting a vision of 
the object to which it leads. 
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A TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


Editors Journal: 


As an interested martyr I want to 
thank you for your efforts to impress 
the public mind with the fact that 
teachers, as well as other workers, 
need their salaries at regular intervals 
of payment. I intended telling you I 
was an interested party; recalling 
my experience ot last year, I conclud 
ed I was a martyr, instead, though 
my name be found not in the book of 
Fox. And this was my experience. 
I was teaching in a pleasant town and 
county seat of Southern Iowa. All 
went merry as a marriage bell till the 
end of the first month when we were 
all very coolly informed that we need 
expect no more money till the school 
fund was replenished by spring taxes 
being paid in!! This was the first of 
October ; it was too late to resign and 
procure another position. The pros- 
pect of existing on either air or char- 
ity for six months, was rather appal- 
ling ; for, to ask one’s landlady to wait 
that time for board-bills was about 
the same as soliciting alms, and then 
where was one’s postage stamps to 
come from? Would the Post-Mas- 
ter wait till the town paid its taxes? 
Would the merchant advance us all 
the intricacies of a winter wardrobe, 
and let us pay when spring taxes 
came in? Would the ticket agent 
give us tickets to go to the State 
Teachers’ Association in the holidays, 
and wait for his pay till the taxes 
were paid? Would you send us the 
JOURNAL, and trust us till those 
taxes poured into the coffers? Would 
the St. Louis Book and News House, 
to whom we must send for a new 
book now and then, send it on to a 
stranger who would pay just as soon 
as the county paid in its yearly divi- 
dend ? Pondering all these questions, 
not silently in my heart, as did many, 
but with an eloquence whose inspira- 
tion was bornof necessity (I may add 
it was never appreciated by the citi- 
zens), I concluded that though the 
teachers would wait for spring taxes, 
other people would not. So I sent to 
a bank in Illinois and borrowed mon 
ey, and paid high interest all that 
year, for from October till the last of 
March, never one cent did we receive. 
And so, Messrs. Editors, from the 
depths of a most inconvenient exper- 
ience, [ thank you for your efforts to 
procure justice in this matter. 

AN Iowa TEACHER. 
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PROBLEM. 


Editors Journal: 

Will you please insert in your next 
copy of the JoURNAL, the following 
problem for solution by algebra.. A, 
B and C went to market with a cer- 
tain number ot eggs each; A, 10; B, 
30 and C 50. They all sold at the 
same time, and at the same price each 
time, selling the same number of eggs, 
and finally all received the same 
amount of money for their lot of 
eggs. The question is, how much did 
each receive. W.C. W. 

MULBERRY GROVE, Ills., April 20, 1877. 





Pror. J. B. T., McLeansboro, Ills., 
in. sending his subscription to the 
JOURNAL, says: “It seems to be just 
the paper, not only for the teacher 
and student, but for the people to 
read. It can, and ought to be read by 
every family, and I shall take pleas- 
ure in securing other subscribers. 
We need to have more energy inspir- 
ed among the people in behalf of ed- 
ucating the children,and the JouRNAL 
will doall this, besides furnishing 
reading matter of the purest tone and 
most ennobling character.” 

When our teachers realize that they 
must reach the people through the 
press, then they will see to it that ed- 
ucational papers are put into the 
hands of the people, and the school 
officers will be sustained, as well as 
those who teach, in their efforts to 
create a more intelligent citizenship. 

Pror. THEODORE B. Comstock, of 
Cornell, organizes another “Aquatic 
Summer School of Natural History,” 
for the benefit of teachers and others. 
In addition to his own special qualifi- 
cations for the work, he will be as- 
sisted by other eminent scientists and 
teachers in the departments of botany 
and zoology. It is expected that ful- 
ly one-half of the pupils will be la- 
dies, and an early application should 
be made for circulars and further in- 
formation to Prof. Theo. B. Comstocn, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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WE are glad to learn that Ewing 
College, located at Ewing, Lllinois, is 
not only growing in numbers, but 
morally and financially as well. The 
trustees haye made arrangements to 
pay off the small debt, and to further 
increase the usefulness of the college. 

There is no better place for the 
young people of Illinois to gain a good 
education than at Ewing. The Rev. 
John Washburn, as President, is as- 
sisted by an able and efficient corps 
of teachers. 

The fine arts falls naturally into six 
divisions ; on the ascending scale with 
gardening and architecture, sculpture 
and painting, music and poetry. : 


THE teacher who expects to suc- 
ceed in the school-room, must make 
special preparation for that special 
work. We have too much experi- 
menting at the expense of the people. 
It does not matter whether we have 
a school system or not, there will be 
a necessity for well-trained teachers. 

The Normal School has an impor- 
tant work to do. No school can ever 
take its place. Several of our col- 
leges have normal departments, but 
they do not give satisfaction. The 
college generally swallows up the 
normal school. The South needs at 
least fifty first-rate Normal Schools. 
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Each order of things has its angel ; 
that means the full message of each 
from what is afar. 

It is the unseen that possesses the 
essential life, and is eternal. 

Receptiveness, like fortitude, is a 
rare and massive power. 
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WILL you when writing to adver- 
tisers, please say you caw theiradver- 
tisement in this journal? It will be 
a mutual benefit so to do. 





A HUNDRED PRIZES TO ONE BLANK. 





UMAN life is no lottery. The 
blind-fold goddess, Chance, is a 
mere image of the cowardly soul. It is 
the prating of ignorance, indolence, or 
folly, at best, which harps upon the 
good luck or bad luck that seem to be 
so strangely allotted. ‘Just my 
luck!’ No, no. All effects are the 
fruit; causes are the tree. Cause and 
effect are not only certain, but are 
also, usually, clearly traceable. The 
general principle is unquestionable, 
and none can deny it except an athe- 
ist, if even he. 

Hiuman life, surely, is no lottery as 
it concerns character, scholarship and 
usefulness, with the happiness they 
bring. 

The vast majority—the ninety-five 
per cent. or more—of our school- 
children should be taught it, with 
heartiest fervor and indelible thor- 
oughness, the fundamental truth—as 
the corner-stone of the whole career 
—that, although they will probably 
never become rich, yet they may be- 
come, and ought to become, good, in- 
telligent and useful, not equally so, 
but abundantly so for all desirable 
ends. 

Fellow-teachers, let us appeal to 
these paramount and permanent re- 
sults, as the sure reward of labor, 
when we address the motives of our 
pupils. Far from us be it tc address 
sordid and selfish motives, for that is 
alike a sl-ort-lived, degrading and 
weakening policy. Let us train them 
to be cumulative in efforts, “‘re-inforc- 
ing themselves,” ‘‘the total of the sep- 
arate endeavors directed to one focus, 
and days be re-inforced by the years,” 
the compound interest of intellect, 
the geometrical progression of char- 
acter and beneficient power, the vol- 
ume and power of a mighty river 
augmented by perpetual accessions 
from a hundred tributary streams, on 
each side, from its crystal fountains 
in the distant hills to its mouth four 
thousand miles away. 

No glittering prizes of ambition, or 
of wealth, should ever be named to 
the scholar. The best motives alone 
ought to be habitually used, and the 
lower but occasionally, as may be 
needed. To be a president, a govern- 
or, a millionaire, a railroad-king, is 
within the reach of only one out of a 
hundred thousand, and that one, as 
the recipient of such vast power, pe- 
culiarly needs to have been inspired 
by the best of motives in his early 
years. Industry, honesty, fidelity 


honor, economy, sympathy, bounty, 
as the ruling spirit ; knowledge, life- 
long growth, the love of truth, sym- 
metry of culture, for noble ends, all 
these are the hundred prizes to one 
blank, or to none. 

Fellow-teacher, parent, trustee, you 
will observe that such an appeal 
reaches the vast rank and file of the 
millions of Young America, who are 
not blessed—or cursed—with grand 
intellect, hereditary wealth, personal 
beauty, or any unusual gifts. The 
poorest, the homeliest, the dullest, 
the slowest, all are embraced within 
the loving power,the life-long warmth 
of such incentives. It is not for the 
upper ten thousand, but for the mil- 
lions, that the educating forces are to 
be lavished in the enrichment and 
strengthening of mind and soul. We 
are moulding the future nation into 
the likeness of its gracious Father in 
Heaven. 








PICTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

HE “St. Louis Daily Republican,” 

in its leading editorial article a 
few days since, said very truly, that 
“Pictures in a house are almost as 
necessary a8 windows. The one 
gives light and life to the body; the 
other light and life to the soul. There 
are persons who cannot appreciate 
pictures, just as there are persons 
who cannot appreciate the glory of a 
summer sunset, the many-colored 
pomp of autumn, the gentle loveliness 
of springing flowers, the solemn splen- 
dor of star-lit skies. But as a rule 
every man, woman and child has 
some taste for the beautiful in nature 
and in art, and this taste has only to 
be judiciously cultivated to become a 
source of happiness as lasting as it is 
pure. This culture does not require 
any large amount of xsthetic educa- 
tion. The same eye which can see 
the beautiful in nature can, with very 
little training, see the beautiful in art ; 
for true artis simply the reproduction 
of the richest and rarest features of 
nature. The time was—and not long 
ago—when pictures worthy the name 
were beyond the reach of the masses, 
and when none but the rich could af- 
ford to brighten their dwellings with 
these ministers of pleasure, these 
dumb teachers that speak so eloquent- 
ly, these swift-winged messengers of 
thought and fancy that never grow 
old or weary. But thanks to the in- 
ventive genius and energy of the age, 
and the rapidly growing popular de- 
mand, pictures are now taken out of 
the hands of a close corporation and 
brought within the means of the peo- 
ple at large. Of course originals are 
as ox pensive as ever ; more 80, indeed, 
as the number of collectors is con- 
stantly increasing, and the number of 
great artists must always be small; 
but for everything except the mere 
pride of possession, a thoroughly good 
copy will answer all the purposes of 
the original—and good copies. in one 
shape or another, are abundant. A 
well-executed engraving is, in many 
respects, the most satisfactory of cop- 
ies, for while it lacks the coloring, it 





preserves the minutest details of the 
drawing and grouping, and therefore 
may be more safely and profitably 
studied than the average reproduction 
on canvas. 
Engravings, however, have been, to 
a certain extent, thrust into the back- 
ground by the modern invention of 
chromos, some of which are so excel- 
lent as to be easily mistaken for an 
oil painting, aud these are gradually 
driving the indifferent and the bad 
article out of the market. Contrast 
a first-class chromo of to-day with 
the same grade of ten years ago, and 
the rapid advance in this branch of 
art is strikingly apparent. If that 
advance continues—and we see no 
reason why it should not—the time 
will soon come when the humblest 
cottage may be adorned with fac sim- 
ilies of the choicest gems of the great- 
est artists. We have before us a 
chromo copy of a small marine view 
done in sepia, which is really exquis- 
ite. The wind-charged clouds, the 
silvery moonlight, the vessel sweep- 
ing away over the heaving sea, could 
not be more faithful in the working 
up, or more charming in their effect, 
were the picture fresh from the easel. 
The original would sell quickly for 
seventy-five dollars. The copy can 
be furnished for seventy-five cents. 
With engravings, chromos and pho- 
tographs at their disposal—and at 
prices within the reach of the poor- 
est—the people have no excuse for 
missing the education which pictures 
afford ; and it is one of the most en- 
couraging signs of the times that this 
source of culture is obtaining a gen- 
erous recognition from that class of 
the community which will be most 
benefitted thereby. 





FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

T a late meeting of the school 

commissioners in N.Y,an address 
was delivered by M. A. A. Keyes, 
embodying so much of practical value 
to our people that we are sure the fel- 
lowing extract will be profitable read- 
ing. He said: The ordinary country 
district school—and there are 10,000 
in the State—is only the shadow of 
what it should be. Poor teachers, 
poor appliances, poor accommodations 
and poor supervision cannot bring 
about a great educational result, can- 
not and do not, and thus while the 
youth in the rural district undoubt- 
edly derives some benefit from atten- 
dance upon the public school, he is 
deprived of greater benefits which are 
really his by right. So long as school 
trustees care more for a few dollars 
in hand than they do for the advan- 
tages which a fair education would 
give their children, and so long as 
those officers charged by law with the 
duty of examining persons proposing 
to teach will license those who are 
not only inexperienced but notorious- 
ly incompetent, our normal schools, 
academies and academic departments 
will labor in vain to supply teachers 
for the average rural district. Just 
where intelligent supervision is most 
needed there is the least of it. The 





district trustee seldom visits the 
school under-his charge, and it is rare 
indeed that he is competent to advise 
with or instruct the teacher. The vis- 
its of the commissioner do not aver- 
age more than two or three in the 
course of a year, and cases have not 
unfrequently been reported where no 
visit had been made by that official 
to certain of the schools under his ju- 
risdiction for one and even two years. 
And so the poor, inexperienced and, 
too often, incompetent teacher, is left 
to go stumbling along week after 
week, trying to teach that which he 
himself does not understand, and to 
prove himself master of a profession 
without having learned even its rudi- 
ments. These are clear cases of the 
blind leading the blind. For these 
criticisms I do not claim novelty. 
Harsh criticisms are out of place in 
the face of captious criticisms by en- 
emies. But we need no longer be 
afraid. The American system of pub- 
lic instruction has gained such a thor- 
ough hold upon the affections of our 
people that there is not the slightest 
danger of its abandonment on account 
of the suggestions of new ideas for 
existing defects made by those who 
are known to be its friends. 








WHERE DO WE STAND? 
NE of our contemporaries quotes 
the following, thereby giving it 
its sanction: 

“The one conclusive sign of a thor- 
ough education is the power of teach- 
ing.” 

The statement must have been care- 
lessly copied, for our friend is certain- 
ly not prepared to receive and support 
all the conclusions which can be fairly 
drawn from it, or all the assumptions 
which it implies. 

In the same paper there is a most 
vigorous defense of normal schools, 
and yet this remark would go far to 
prove that they were unnecessary. 
For the strongest argument in favor 
of normal schools is based on the fact 
that not all who know a subject thor- 
oughly can teach it. It assumes that 
there is a science of teaching distinct 
from the subject taught, and that this 
science of teaching can be taught. It 
assumes that a person may be a pro- 
found and thorough scholar without 
being able to teach. If this be so 
what can be more unfair than to de- 
termine the thoroughness of a person’s 
knowledge by an inquiry instituted 
to determine whether or not he can 
teach what he knows? Butif this be 
not so, then there is no reason in nor- 
mal schools, and they should be abol- 
ished. 

If we turn the proposition round, 
and sav that the one exclusive sign of 
power of teaching is a thorough 
knowledge, it would come nearer 
the truth. But even that would not 
be true. For there is a power of 


teaching, a knack, a faculty if it be 
so called, which is sometimes found 
in those who have not a thorough 
knowledge, and in a very marked de- 
gree. 





Shall we test an expert’s knowledge 
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of wines by his ability to teach oth- 
ers how to distinguish them? We 
could name at this moment a profes 

sor in one of our foremost uniyersi- 
ties who stands almost, if not quite, 
at the head of his department of 
knowledge in this country, who is al- 
so @ very poor teacher, or, in fact, no 
teacher at all. The ability to impart 
the knowledge which we ourselves 
have, is dependant, in great part, on 
our imséginative powers, and also the 
tact gained by long experience in the 
trade, for teaching, though an art, is 
also a trade. 

Let but the remark which we have 
quoted with the endorsement of our 
contemporary be accepted, and those 
who are fighting for normal schools 
may as well give up the fight and re- 
tire in good order. We are quite 
sure that this item was not carefully 
considered. 

“For sea and Jand don’t understand : 

Nor skies without a frown, 

See rights for which the one hand 
fights, 

By the other stricken down.” 








A PLAIN PROPOSITION, 


R. M. A. A. KEYS, in his ad- 

dress before the school offiers 

at Albany, talks in a plain, practical 

way about the office, work, and qual- 
ifications of 


SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 


The office of school commissioner, 
as it now exists, is not exempt from 
criticism. I know very well, Mr. 
President, that I am addressing my- 
self to school commissioners and oth- 
ers having important duties to per- 
form under the school laws of the 
State, and yet [ have no hesitation in 
saying that there is room for improve- 
ment in the system of supervision ex- 
isting in the rural districts. The com- 
missioner who performs or attempts 
to discharge his duties conscientious 
ly, is overworked and underpaid. 
Eight hundred dollars a year is the 
salary attached to an office which, if 
properly administered, requires on 
the part.of the person occupying it, 
quite as much technical knowledge 
as is possessed by the county judge or 
district attorney, and yet, while the 
judge and the attorney, the sheriff, 
the treasurer and the county clerk are 
paid liberal salaries or allowed liber- 
al fees, the school superintendents are 
expected to work for the public fora 
mere pittance. For good work the 
public must expect to pay good prices. 
There is no county in this or other 
States, where it would be expect- 
ed the services of a competent dis- 
trict attorney could be obtained at 
$800 a year. Let salaries be made in 
some measure commensurate with the 
duties which the persons holding of- 
fice are asked to perform. Then we 
may. indeed, expect to command 
skilled talent in the administration of 
public affairs. Put up the salaries of 
school commissioners, change the 
method of their appointments, re- 
quire them to devote their whole time 
to the discharge of their official du- 





ties, and make educational teste a 
qualification for the office. Introduce, 
in its broadest sense, civil service re- 
form in connection with the office, 
and I firmly believe that we shall have 
taken some very long steps in ad- 
vance in the path of educational pro- 
gress. If I have seemed to speak 
harshly concerning defects in our 
common school system it is only be- 
cause that as an earnest friend and 
supporter of the system I am anxious 
to have the proper remedies applied 
and to see it made productive of still 
greater benefits than it now con- 
fers. But I must not be under- 
stood as implying that the system, 
even as administered at present, is 
not deserving of support. The great- 
est glory of the State is the system of 
common schools, in which the chil- 
dren of the rich and poor are treated 
alike and instructed alike. Besides 
the things that are learned out of 
books and out of the month of the 
teacher, the common school teaches 
lessons of equality which cannot fail 
to be of the greatest value. The pub- 
lic would not long survive the destruc- 
tion of the common school. 








A New Wrinkle at Washington Univer- 
sity — Special Accommodations for 
Lady Students. 


- V 
NE after another of our colleges 
and universities originally in- 
tended for the education of young 
men, is not only opening its doors to 
young women, but they are making 
such additions and modifications tc 
what we may call the college “plant,” 
as alone can show that when lady stu- 
dents come they are truly welcome. 
And this is not so simple a matter 


as many at first thought suppose. We 


have, we fear, been too ready to cen- 
sure the managers of some of our old- 
est and best colleges for indifference 
to, or prejudice against, the claims of 
female education. It has seemed so 
very simple a thing, for instance, for 
Harvard to say to young women, 
“Come, enter the lists with your 
brothers; strive for classic and scien- 
tific honors on an equal footing with 
young men,” that we have found it 
hard to account for the fact that the 
invitation has not been given. It is 
possible that, in some instances, col- 
lege authorities have been unreasona- 
ble in this matter, but it is certain 
that many intelligent and fair-minded 
people have not carefully considered 
the difficulties which lie in the way of 
the admission of young women to 
colleges planned, furnished, and whol- 
ly managed for the exclusive use of 
young men. 

We recall our happy experience at 
a certain aged alma mater. Though 
the old and very plain buildings, the 
ugly, ill-furnished hall and stairways, 
the dismal recitation rooms, with 
straight, uurelenting benches, were 
good enough for young men, and no 
one ever thought of complaining; 
young women, whom we regarded as 
our peers intellectually and socially, 
would and should have received bet- 
ter accommodations. Compare Vas- 


sar with any of the older colleges. 
Note the difference in the furnishing 
of the rooms; compare the easy prox- 
imity of the different lecture and re- 
citation rooms in the former with the 
long walks and numerous flights of 
stairs often intervening in the latter, 
and recall the break-neck pace with 
which we used to rush, rain or shine, 
across the college yard from Greek to 
chemistry, or from mathematics to 
botany, and all in the space of five 
minutes. 

Remember, these old institutions 
must be taken just as they are, with 
all their scattered buildings and lack 
of modern improvements, with their 
special endowments and conditioned 
bequests, and invariably with no mon- 
ey for general purposes. New insti- 
tutions can be planned to meet the 
wants of both sexes without much 
additional expense, but a million dol- 
lars would scarcely suffice to adapt 
Harvard in all its departments as 
completely to the equal co-education 
of both sexes as she is now for the 
exclusive education of young men. 
This generation will hardly see the 
change at Harvard. In other cases 
the difficulties may be less, but in all 
they are chiefly pecuniary. 

There is, however, another difficul- 
ty in the way of the adaptation of 
existing colleges to the wants of 
young women, and that is the uncer- 
tainty as to the demand for the change 
even were there no lack of means for 
making it. The actual demand for 
higher and better educational facili- 
ties for women does not appear to be 
as great as we have been led to ex- 
pect. Does the hill of science and of 
letters look a little harder to climb 
than it didin the enchanting distance, 
rand is the pleasure ot climbing a little 
less than that of having one’s claim 
to the right of climbing fully admit- 
ted? But we must not be unreason- 
able. Let us encourage the pioneers, 
and so foster the demand. It is a 
plant of slow growth, perhaps, but it 
will be sure. 

The special proximate cause of this 
article, is the recent action of Wash- 
ington University in fitting up one of 
its pleasantest rooms as a ladies’ par- 
lor and study. Although for several 
years young ladies have appeared 
among the students their number has 
not been large, and they have been 
subjected to no little inconvenience, 
and have, we suspect, felt not quite 
at home. This, we are sure, has not 
been due to any want of cordial good 
feeling on the part of either students 
or professors, who have done all in 
their power to make the ladies com- 
fortable. The good will of the prop- 
er officials has finally manifested it- 
self as stated above, and we know 
that their action has been very accep- 
table to the young ladies. Hence- 
forth young women going to Wash- 
ington University will find that they 
are welcome, and that everything has 
been done for their well-being and 
comfort. 

Unless we are much mistaken, next 
year will witness a decided increase 
in the number of female students in 





the College and Polytechnic School. 
By the bye, why should not our High 
School send a large delegation to the 
University every year? Graduates 
of the High School are, we suppose, 
fitted to enter the College or the Poly- 
technic School. One course of study 
in the latter appears to be peculiarly 
adapted to the tastes and needs of 
young women; we refer to the 
“Course in Science and Literature,”’ 
which includes in addition to thor- 
ough work in langue ge, mathematics, 
physics, &c., a four years’ study of 
the theory and practice of drawing, 
coloring and painting. ; 








A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘The 
‘New England Journal of Education’ 
sallies forth like a knight errant of old 
on acrusade against ‘women as school 
principals.’ This modern Quixote 
does ‘not deny that some energetic 
women have the ability to manage 
and supervise the instruction of our 
grammar schools. efficiently, but 
claims that the experiment is one 
fraught with danger to the best inter- 
ests of education.’ 

And wherefore ? 

As L understand the position, it is 
only to put in power these same ‘ez- 
ceptional, energetic’ women, and give 
those who do the work of men the 
same salary with men, then may she 
‘travel, read more extensively, ac- 
quiring the externals of society, that 
fits’ any one for his duty. If girls 
need contact with masculine minds 
and manners, how much more, how 
infinitely more do boys need the in- 
fluence of true, strong, noble woman- 
hood.” 








WHIcH ?—Do we want to cultivate 
quality of mind or quality of knowl- 
edge by our instruction? This is the 
everlasting question, the answer to 
which may well “give no pause.” It 
is the pivotal question on which turn 
all the minutiw of our professional 
work. If every teacher would ask 
herself daily, “Am I cultivating qual- 
ity of mind or quality of knowl- 
edge ?”? weshould perhaps have fewer 
public examinations and fewer lists 
of high percentages, but twenty years 
hence we should have a better devel- 
oped race of men and wcmen, and a 
nobler country with higher possibili- 
ties. 








QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS.— 
It is apparent schools cannot be 
good if the teachers are not good. I 
would have in each town a board of 
education to be appointed hy proper 
authority, and to that board I would 
entrust the duty of employing teach- 
ers for the town schools, and to fix 
their wages, &c. Let the school dis- 
trict exist as it does now, but take 
away from the trustees the power 
which so many of them frequently 
abuse—that of employing teachers. I 
do not advocate an entire abandon- 
ment of the present district system ; 
[ would only modify it, and I would 
have the town board clothed with 
powers ample enough to enable it to 
force districts to employ competent 
teachers. 
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NASCITUR NON FIT. 


LILIAN WHITING. 


EACHING is not an art; it is not 

a science; it is an inspiration. 
Technical knowledge, professional 
training, general culture and alive- 
ness, if one may coin the word, all 
are means and indispensable elements, 
but the spirit, the life of it all, the 
soul of the work, must develop from 
within. All the hints and fermulas 
for teaching this or that branch, that 
could be written ona parchment that 
would arch the heavens, would not 
make a genuine teacher of one who 
had not the inner impulsion stirring 
in his inmost being. 

Now some of us seek help to our 
labors in the wrong way. We cast 
about us for the most approved meth- 
od of presenting arithmetic, or gram- 
mar, we seek an infinitesimal portion 
for an hour’s present need, when we 
should take the grand whole into our 
lives for a lifetime. It is like one 
who, suffering from some disease, ap- 
pliesa local, temporary remedy, when 
the whole system should be invigor- 
ated and built up till it is sound and 
healthy throughout. This holds true 
mentally. 

We wish to teach grammar. Can 
we absorb into our lives the grandeur 
of language; its majestic meanings ; 
its’ rhythmic cadences; its lyric in- 
spirations ; its concentrated thought ; 
its foundation on things natural and 
things spiritual? Have we assimilat- 
ed into our lives the language of the 
master spirits of all ages? Do we 
know what a word stands for, how 
much it may hold of historic mean- 
ing, of poetic imagery ; how it may 
come down to us freighted with some 
customs of a people now forever lost 
from the nations of men? Do we 
comprehend the beautiful relations of 
words to each other? Then we shall 
teach grammar well, never fear, 
though educational journals do not 
give a formula for a recitation. 

Geography ; what a world is here. 
It is tnfinite as a study. For it is not 
alone the configuration of continents 
we want nor the locations of States 
or cities, but with these we can link 
facts of history, tales of noble lives 
lived, of inventions made, of songs 
written, of mythological legends, 
clinging about them. One might as 
well pour water on cabbage leaves, as 
to pour out technical geography with- 
out vivifying it with story and song. 


_ 


The teacher must see each study in 
its wholeness. She must comprehend 
its relations to life and the universe. 
Then can she wisely, intelligently and 
interestingly apportion the separate 
parts. 

The author cannot tell us how to 
write. No other teacher or educa- 
tional periodical can tell us how to 
teach. The teacher must be the artist 
also. She must have the creative, 
spiritual power. One who would be 
great as a teacher, must be great as a 
man or woman. We are not ma- 
chines, but hand and heart carvers— 
sculptors. Our own ideal shapes 
and defines the strokes. 


Let us not object to abstract 
thought, saying it is not practical. It 
is the very soul of real, enduring la- 
bor. “Visions are the creators and 
feeders of the world.” It is the un- 
seen which is eternal. It is the ideal 
we have of a school as a whole, and 
of each recitation as a part, that de- 
termines what our school shall be, 
and what we shall be as teachers. 
And unless we have this comprehen- 
sive vision of our work as a whole, 
we shall grope blindly, aud miss the 
sweetest rewards of our labor. 


<> 
<_> 


The Stoddard School in St. Louis. 





Editors Journal: 
7] N the fine school system of St. 
Louis, which is at once the pride 
of the city and the admiration of the 
West, it wou!d almost seem invidious 
to make special note of any one, when 
all are so superior, only that a tourist 
cannot give himself the pleasure of 
seeing them all, and can only write of 
what he has seen, unless, indeed, he 
ante-dates impressions and economises 
time as did a modern European trav- 
eller, who wrote his letter describing 
Rome on his way to the seven-hilled 
city, and posted it the first thing on 
his arrival, to leave his mind free and 
pleasantly receptive for his tour. Ad- 
miring, while I cannot imitate, I beg 
your permission to refer to this most 
delightful school, the Stoddard, under 
superintendence of Prof. Caldwell. 
Entering, we were shown to the 
principal’s desk by such a courteous 
young student, that we thought what 
an honor he was to the training of pa- 
rents or teachers—perhaps both—and 
while waiting for the busily occupied 
principal to come to us, we had lei- 
sure to enjoy the exquisite collection 
in the cabinet of this school. Every 
country in the world is said to be rep- 
resented by these specimens—wonder- 
ful stones, and shells, and curiosities 
of all kinds, artistically arranged in 
a glass cabinet, with a mirror lining 
at the back. It is an object of great 
pride and interest to the pupils of the 
Stoddard. 

And the different rooms here; the 
order, neatness, the atmosphere of 
steady, diligent work, the politeness 
of pupils, the rare and gracious cour- 
tesy of teachers and principal, all 
combine to leave, not only a beautiful 
picture in memory, but a new inspir- 
ation for the great and grand educa- 
tional labor. One sees schools now 
and then where the principal seems a 
mere ornamental figure-head, shed- 
ding his masculine dignity only over 
the school, but the earnest labor in 
which we found Prof. Caldwell en- 
gaged, impresses the visitor with all 
it may mean to superintend a school. 
And the influence of such a principal 
is magnetic, irresistible, inspiring 
pupils and teachers to their best. 

E. L. W. 
————-> eo 
Character is the spiritual body, and 
is the result of assimilation. 


Character indicates the degree in 
which a man possesses creative, spir- 





itual energy. 


AUDRAIN COUNTY ALL RIGHT. 

R. McINTYRE, of Audrain, 
made a very able speech in 
favor of a liberal maintenance on the 
part of the State of all schools, saying 
very truthfully, that “school houses 
are the greatest auxiliary to law and 
order we have, and while we pay 
$600,000 for the support of criminal 
institutions and in payment of crim- 
inal costs, we are complaining that we 
are not able to support institutions of 
learning,’’ and called attention to the 
fact that over half the 1,300 prisoners 
now in the penitentiary can neither 
read nor write. Continuing, he said, 
*T believe it to be a duty we owe to 
the people of the State of Missouri to 
put ourselves squarely and unmistak- 
ably on the record as liberal support- 
ers of all educational institutions, 
and I have not even a solitary doubt 
that the necessary funds will be forth- 
coming.’ He further said that he 
was not afraid to go before his people, 
nor the people of the State, and tell 
them that he voted liberally for the 
support of every public institution in 
the State. He was willing to stand 
before the public in that attitude, and 
if the public sentiment of the State 
condemned him, he was willing to 
stand condemnation ; but he was not 
willing to stand there and refuse to 
vote liberally for normal schools, be- 
cause if he did, it would injure the 
public schools, and thus bring irre- 

parable injury to the State itself. 
A sensible speech that, because 

true.—EpDs. 


* 


THE LITTLE CITIZENS, 





FEW days since, the teacher of 
a public school in one of our in- 
terior towns, punished a boy for gross 
misconduct. The School Commis- 
sioner, in commenting on the case, 
used an expression equivalent to the 
statement that the pupil is entitled, 
in general, during school-life, to the 
treatment of a citizen. This, of 
course, is to be understood as the 
treatment of a well-behaved and law- 
abiding citizen in an orderly and har- 
monious community. 

The Commissioner is right. 

Yet itis a novel view of the case. 
The little citizens! Of all sizes and 
from thirty pounds weight to one 
hundred and thirty or more; from 
two feet high to an occasional six- 
footer; from the A BC class to the 
exulting graduate. Embryo citizens, 
each and every one—as varying in 
talent, in tastes, in knowledge, in 
habits, in aims, as their parents are. 
Citizens, entitled to the full benefit 
and protection of just laws, adminis- 
tered impartially and humanely. 

In sharp contrast with all this, now, 
look carefully throughout the school- 
rooms, which you can visit. 

The burden of proof is often thrown 
on the little citizen. The presump- 
tion is against the small specimen. 
Guilt is presupposed. The child is, 
we grieve to say, expected to be a 
rogue, or an idler, or a liar, or a 





brawler. 


If found guilty, “Ah! it is just 
what I expected or suspected.” 

Many a teacher takes the same hab- 
itual view of children that a police 
justice or a constable may take of 
adults; viz.: that all are criminals, 
but all are not yet caught in the act; 
that it is, in fact, a mere matter of 
luck, or cunning, whether they will 
get caught, but that undoubtedly, 
about all are bad enough to be pun- 
ished, could justice but have its due. 

“Caught you, have I?” shouts the 
teacher, with triumph, and with 
smiles or outright laughter. No thief- 
catcher could be more triumphant. 
No mail-agent nabs a culprit with 
keener sense of his own shrewdness. 
No cat-like instinct is more alert and 
joyful on the scent of a sly marauder. 

The little citizens ! 

We welcome them to the older 
ranks. May they grow into larger 
citizens with as little downrignt mal- 
ice, with as little real intention of do- 
ing serious harm to others, with as 
little conscious guilt, as they now 
really feel ! ; 

Would God that all our larger citi- 
zens were as affectionate, as confid- 
ing, as innocent, as generous, as help- 
ful, as docile, as frank, as the little 
citizens mostly are. 

Would God the parents, the teach- 
ers, the school officers, all entered in- 
to their feeling with clear and loving 
appreciation, and could see what chil- 
dren really are and need. If the Ro- 
man satirist, Juvenal, felt that “a boy 
is the most sacred creature in the 
world,” shall a full-grown citizen of 
this Christian land not rise to a high- 
er view? 

All hail! little citizens! Ye are 
to be the next generations, heritors of 
our rights, liberties, and privileges— 
the sovereign people, legislators for 
the future ages. 

May the treatment you receive, the 
kindness, the respect, the fostering 
care, the patience, the culture, be such 
as your present rank and your future 
duties deserve. May your conduct 
and treatment both be such as befit 
worthy citizens of the great republic. 








T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt aud liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 








Goethe’s standard of a man is: 
What object proposed to himself? 
What degree of earnestness in at- 





taining that object? 
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The Children’s Page. 


CONDUCTED BY LILIAN WHITING. 








True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing, each day that goes by, 

Some little good, but not in dreaming, 
Of great things to do by and by. 


My dear little friends : 

This lovely May morning I sit to 
write you, while bird songs are thrill- 
ing the fragrant air, and showers of 
drifting blossoms are falling, pure as 
white lilies, noiseless as snow-flakes, 
silently sifting down as surely and as 
purely as God’s messages sink into 
our hearts. Are not these lovely days 
to go to school, through the deep 
shadows of the odorous woods, with 
swaying branches parting to let the 
sunlight through, and the brook leap- 
ing laughingly over the stones, now 
winter has set it free from the ice- 
prison; while the fern fronds are 
reaching toward the light and the 
May flowers smiling in our faces? I 
can see you, my dear little friends, as 
you come into the school-room, with 
the ferns and the mosses, the shells, 
and pebbles, and flowers, and I can 
see your little deft fingers arranging 
them on the ‘“‘teacher’s desk.” Per- 
haps you have more anemones than 
arithmetic, more shells than spelling, 
more green leaves than geography— 
have you? Butif you were all my 
little pupils—I wish you were, we 
would have such good times—I should 
tell you that all of these are part of 
God’s book, and He wants us to learn 
them, else why should He make such 
a beautiful world for us to live in? 
Did you ever bring in your arms and 
aprons full of woodland treasures and 
use them for a spelling-lesson. It’s 
so nice to go to the woods to find les- 
sons in these sunny May days. And 
once we—my little pupils and I— 
went to the woods and found our geo- 
graphy lesson. This was how we 
did it. Charlie asked his mother to 
lend us her very largest dripping pan. 
She said she’d like to know what a 
teacher wanted of it, and he promised 
to tell her; so we took our pan and 
went down to the brook and filled it 
with water. Then Willie, and Nel- 
lie, and Gracie and Ned, cut turf, and 
we all commenced making little isl- 
ands, and continents, and archipela- 
goes, and mountains. We took our 
‘natural divisions of land and water” 
back to the school-room, and had just 
the nicest lesson! It was one of 
these lovely May days, when the 
birds kept up just such a twitter in 
the sunshine that we “just couldn’t” 
study books—there wasn’t any use 
trying. 

O, did I promise to tell you the 
story about the Caucasus mountains 
this month? In another corner of 
this page you will find it, but I don’t 
dare to write any more to you now, 
or our kind editor will look at us 
rather severely for taking up so much 
of his space. He has so much to say 
to the teachers, you know ; but they 
can’t bring all their wisdom in our 
little nook here—that’s one comfort. 





Dear Sister Lilian: 

I promised to write you again, and 
tell you of some funny things I saw 
at the Centennial Exposition. One 
was a funny looking-glass, in the 
main building, that made you look 
poor and long, and right beside it was 
another made you look fat and broad ; 
everybody laughed when they looked 
in those mirrors. Mamma said one 
was convex and the other concave; 
they were funny, anyhow. I could 
have looked iu them all day, but we 
had not time. Another funny thing 
was the butter woman statuary— 
made out of butter. Some drawings 
were there by Queen Victoria; I did 
not think them very good; the boys 
and girls in our school can make bet- 
ter pictures than they were. Still it 
was very kind in Victoria to send 
them to our Exposition. When we 
have another one, the boys and girls 
of my class are going to send some. 
We do not call our pictures etchings, 
though. 

We saw a large Corliss engine. I 
was a little afraid of it. We saw a 
good many steam pumps; they just 
made the water spout all the time. 
One place we saw a dead baby ready 
for the coffin,and another group where 
the family were crying because a rein- 
deer had been shot. The music was 
nice, and the apples and grapes in 
Pomological Hall were very nice to 
look at, and good to eat. We saw the 
unveiling of the statue of Columbus. 
It was presented to our Government 
by the Italian Government. I will 
write you again. 

Your friend, 
WILLIE C. SHARON. 

P. S.—I saw a good many Budges, 
but I do not know whether I saw the 
Budge you mean or not. Tell me 
when he was there, if you please. 


MARIAN CENTRE, Kansas, 1877. 





Another Good Letter, 


Dear Friend Lillian : 

I received the paper, and having 
read the letters on the ‘children’s 
page,’’ I, also, will write one. 

I am not in school now, as it closed 
in February. My studies are history, 
analysis, arithmetic and writing. 

I like to read, but I have not seen 
“Alice in Wonderland,” or Miss Al- 
cott’s “Rose in Bloom.” I am now 
reading in a book mamma sent me, 
the “Child’s History of England,” 
Mamma takes the “ Youth’s Com- 
panion,” and I enjoy it so much. I 
have a present of a new book, the 
“Young Folks,” which has some very 
good reading in it. 

Can you not come to see us when 
mamma comes home? We should like 
to have you visit us this summer. 
With much love, [ am your little 
friend, Dora Lams. 

Brown’s STATION, Mo., April 3, 1877. 

Will not our little friend, Dora, 
look up the story of “Alfred the 
Great,” and write it for the “chil- 
dren’s page ?” 

Dear little friends : 
I thought perhaps you would like 





to hear what I have been reading. I 
have just finished two books—one 
called “Hitherto,” by Mrs. Whitney, 
and the other, “Aunt Jo’s Scrap- 
Bag,”’ by Miss Alcott. 

I like them both so much that I can- 
not tell which is the prettier. 

I have also read “‘The Other Girls,” 
by Mrs Whitney, but I do not like it 
as well as “Hitherto,” though it is 
real pretty, I think. My teacher is 
going to get “Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood” for me next. 

I think little children would like 
“Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag”’ best of all, as 
it is about little children, and older 
ones would like “Hitherto,” it has so 
many sweet thoughts in it. If you 
read any of these, please write and 
tell me how you like them. 


Your friend, EmMaA ADAMS. 
St. Louis, Arsenal, April 20, 1877. 





“\ 
On the Caucasus. rd 


It is related that Parrhasius, a 
great painter, wished to paint the ex- 
pression oa the face of the dying, and 
that he purchased a white slave of 
Philip of Macedon, whom he ‘chain- 
ed to the cold rocks of Mount Cauca- 
sus.” The vultures would prey up- 
on his flesh, but the fable runs that as 
fast as they ate, it would grow again, 
so he was in constant torture, and 
when he would faint in agony, Parr- 
hasius would revive him with cordi- 
als, or with extremer tortures. N. 
P. Willis has embodied the incident 
in a fable, in which he makes the 
painter say : 

“Pity thee? So I do. 
dumb beast at the altar. 

But does the robed priest for his pity 
falter ? 

I’'d rack thee, though I knew a thous- 
and lives were perishing with thine, 

What were ten thousand to a fame 
like mine ?” 


I pity the 





Questions. 

We often see the Gordian knot re- 
ferred to. Who of our little friends 
will write and tell us from what this 
expression is derived? Also, why 
are the grains called cereals ? 


GREEK HistToriIans.— Herodotus is 
called the “Father of History.” Thu- 
cydides is the most profound writer, 
aud his greatest work on the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, is called the “‘Posses- 
sion forever.””. Xenophon was a bril- 
liant historical writer. His greatest 
work is the “Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand.”’ 

GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. — Pythag- 
oras established the school of philoso- 
phy bearing his name, and Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle have each. pro- 
mulgated systems with certain indi- 
vidual peculiarities of belief. Alex- 
ander the Great was at one time a 
pupil of Aristotle. 

GREEK LITERATURE.—Poetry pre- 
ceded the prose. The schools of po- 
etry were successively, the Homeric, 
the Epic, the Elegiac, the Lyric and 
Dramatic. The first was represented 
by Homer in the immortal poems of 


the Iliad and Odyssey ; the second by 
Hesio€; the third by Simonides; the 
fourth by Sappho, Anacreon and Al- 
caeus, and the Dramatic by Eschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides. The master 
of Greek comedy was Aristophanes. 


<> 
—_— 





TECHNICAL TEACHERS.—Are we 
tohave them? Are we to learn any 
one art thoroughly, securing it to 
ourselves as a means of support, or 
are we to go on in the pursuit of a 
knowledge of everything in general 
and nothing in particular? The end 
of life is life itself, and education 
is the means of fitting us for this. 
“The souls pauperized by inaction,” 
are only equalled by the souls pau- 
perized by no special line of action ; 
good at nothing, with a degree of 
power too faint to be of real service 
in special directions. A general edu- 
cation is the pedestal, the foundation ; 
but the special education must shape 
the issues of life. “Special training 
for special work is the first principle 
in practical life.” Shall special train- 
ing be given in our common schools? 
There are, undoubtedly, objections to 
be met. There arealso grave consid- 
erations in its favor. 

(a) Specialties interest a child. His 
mind cannot comprehensively grasp 
the great plan of life, and one phase— 
one work or art—enlists his thoughts 
and energies. 


(b) A majority of children are more 
mechanical than intellectual. Feebly 
developing the intellect with abstract 
knowledge, and not developing the 
constructive power at all, the pupil 
is a poor subject for his work in life. 


(c) If one instance under my per- 
sonal knowledge will have weight, I 
can cite that of a boy nine years old, 
who has taken wood-carving with 
good success, showing skill in the use 
of tools and accuracy in following 
the design. In other mechanical arts 
a majority of children would, I be- 
lieve, show similar results. 

EK. L. W. 


- 
<—_— 





There is just so much substance to 
us as there is truth, virtue, spiritual 
life within. The soul is ideal; all 
there is of us is ideal; and in pro- 
portion as a man believes in the per- 
manence of ideal things does he be- 
come a fact, a solid something among 
transitory shadows. 

We sometimes gain outward expe- 
rience at the expense of inmard 
growth. 

Character represents a force that 
can be calculated, and the issue of its 
action predicted. 

The night is unto them who have 
no vision. 

Take tae world as it is, with the 
vision that creates all anew. ; 


Visions are the creators and feeders 
of the world. 


All force is spiritual, causal ; crea- 
ative, enduring power, resides only 
in truth, virtue, emotions, thought, 
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WHICH? 





HERE are two systems of schools 
supported by almost every com- 
munity. One is a school where chil- 
dren are taught to read and write, 
taught obedience to law, taught to 
respect the rights of others, taught 
and trained to be law-abiding, pro- 
ductive citizens. 
The other is “the street school,” 
which the “Burlington Hawkeye” il- 
lustrates as follows: 


“Two boys were caught in a church 
at Aurora, Illinois, a few days ago, 
where they had been busily engaged 
in robbing the church organ of the 
pipes, which they pounded up and 
sold for old metal. The audience 
room of the church had not been used 
lately, and the boys crept in at a bro- 
ken window and had undisturbed 
possession, with ample time to carry 
on their pilfering act. They damag- 
ed the organ to the extent of $2,000. 
They were finally caught in the act, 
and have been sent to jail. These 
boys were but two out of a large 
number who roam about the streets, 
lawless, and rapidly developing into 
criminals.” 

Which school do your boys attend? 
Which is the best in its influence and 
outcome ? 


- —-~—-*@se 


ON THE RECORD. 





HE Henry County “ Democrat,” 
BAYS : 

We are glad to note that our mem- 
ber in the Legislature put himself 
squarely upon the record on the school 
question. In giving the debate over 
appropriations to the normal schools, 
the ‘Republican’ says : ‘Mr. Thornton, 
of Henry, a leading Democrat, fol- 
lowed Mr. Eitzen in an eloquent ap- 
peal for a liberal support of our edu- 
cational institutions. It has been 
claimed by Republicans in the last 
canvass that ‘the Democracy were 
enemies of school-houses, and school- 
houses the foes of Democracy,’ but 
he belfeved it to be the desire of the 
Democratic party to advance the 
cause of publiceducation. West Point 
is to the army of the United States 
what the normal schools are to the 
school system of this State. It would 
be wiser to make no appropriation at 
all, than to eke out only a sufficient 
amount to keep them dragging along 
through a sickly existence, doing no 
good and becoming the laughing stock 
of more advanced States. In reply 
to the assertion of Mr. Williams, of 
Scotland, that the normals were local 
institutions, he said that the students 
in Warrensburg school represented 
twenty-eight counties. 

‘ 5 EE 

Tue New UNIversity Grometry, just 
published by Thompson, Brown & Co., 
Boston, contains some original features of 
great practical value, and worth the close 
attention of teachers. Remit 75 cents, and 
secure a copy for examination. 





An individual is a causative, spir- 
itual force, whose root and being are 
in eternity, but who lives, grows, and 
builds up his nature in time. 


Recent Literature. 








St. Louis Book AND News Co.— 
This old and reliable house are now 
offering rare bargains in books, of 
which many teachers will be glad to 
avail themselves. Desiring to reduce 
their stock of miscellaneous books, 
they offer a large and attractive cata- 
logue at greatly reduced prices. All 
orders received by mail will be 
promptly filled. The stock comprises 
all classes of books. A valuable edi- 
tion of Michelet’s History is offered 
at $1; longfellow’s prose works at 
$1.50; DeQuincy’s works at $1.75 per 
volume, and a large number of valu- 
able standard works at a price rarely 
found. Now is the opportunity for 
good bargains, both for private libra- 
ries and for those of schools and 
towns. Catalogues sent free on appli- 
cation to the St. Louis Book and 
News Co., 307 N. Fourth St., St. Lou- 
is, Mo. 


INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY; by Wm. Geo. 
Spencer. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. For sale by Book & News Co. 


Herbert Spencer, in a prefatory note to 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., says: [ am 
glad you are to re-publish in the United 
States my father’s little work on ‘“Inven- 
tional Geometry.” ‘To its great efficiency 
both as a means of producing interest in 
geometry, and as a mental diszipline, I 
can give personal testimony. I have seen 
it create in a class of boys so much enthu- 
siasm, that they looked forward to their 
geometry lesson as a chief event in the 
week. And girls, initiated in the system 
by my father, have frequently begged of 
them for problems to solve during their 
holidays. 

It is beautifully printed and bound in 
flexible cover, and ought to have a large 
sale. It contains nearly 500 problems, 
from the most simple to the most com- 
plex. The author says, ‘It is not so 
much the problems which you are assist- 
ed in performing, as the problems which 
you perform yourself, that will improve 
your talents and benefit your character,” 
a fact teachers are sometimes apt to over- 
look. 


WE are sure we do our readers an essen- 
tial service in calling attention to the five 
courses of summer instruction in science 
for 1877, offered by Harvard University. 

A large corps of only the most eminent 
men are employed by this institution, and 
the advantages offered will doubtless at- 
tract students and others from the West 
and South this year, as it did last. 

A line addressed, “Sec’y Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.,’’ enclosing 
stamp for reply. will bring circulars giv- 
ing full information 





Cotonxy BaLLaps; by Geo. L. Raymond. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. For 
sale by Book & News Co. 


This is an attempt to represent some of 
the scenes in connection with the Revolu- 
tionary War, and many of the verses are 
spirited and clever. 





Tae ArT oF PROJECTING; a Manual of 
Experiments in Physics, Chemistry and 
Natural History. By Prof. A. E. Dol- 
bear, Tutts College. Boston: Lee & 
Shepherd. For sale by Book & News 
Co. 

The object of the author of this little 
work, is to point out to teachers and oth- 
ers the use of the magic lantern. In ad- 
dition to the text the book is profusely il- 





lustrated. 


IOWA. 
Official Department. 


BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

1. Bonds voted under the provisions of 
sec. 1821 may be sold and issued as the ne- 
cessities of the independent school district 
require ; but cannot be made available for 
the purchase of school-house sites. 

2. There is no provision for a special 
meeting of the electors of a district town- 
ship. The only meeting provided for by 
law is held on the second Monday in 
March, ard all actions at special meetings 
are illegal. 

3. The secretary of the board of direc- 
tors, unless he is a notary public or other 
civil officer qualified to administer oaths, 
cannot administer the oath to sub-direc- 
tors. A sub-director, whether holding 
over, or elected, can administer the oath 
of qualification by sec. 1790. 

4. Business done by the new board of 
directors on the second Monday of March 
is void; because their term of office does 
not begin until the third Monday of 
March. All such business done, including 
the re-organization, should be -re-enacted 
at a subsequent meeting, to make it legal. 

5. The number of votes cast for a 
school-house tax is immaterial, provided 
such number is a majority of all votes 
cast upon the subject of a tax. 

6. When the treasurer is chosen from 
the members of the board, under sec. 1721 
or 1802, his ceasing to be a member of the 
board in March, does not terminate his re- 
lation as treasurer of the district until 
September following. 

7. Depositing a letter in a post-office 
without further proof that such letter 
reached the party addressed, is not a legal 
notice as required by sec. 1793 to secure 
the payment of tuition on the part of an 
adjoining district. 

8. The electors have no power to author- 
ize the loan of school funds. Code 1873, 
sec. 3908. 

9. Frequent inquiries are made of this 
department concerning the power of the 
board over the studies to be pursued by 
the pupils. The rulings of the court have 
always been in favor of the ultimate pow- 
er of parents to determine the studies to 
be pursued by their children. Supreme 
Court Report of Wisconsin XXXYV, p. 59. 
Iilinois Supreme Court decided the same 
last summer, not yet reported. 

10. Whenever a treasurer receives, aside 
from his salary, any money or other valu- 
able consideration for the use of the money 
in his hands as treasurer, he violates the 
law and isamenable to the provision there- 
of. Code 1873, sec. 3908. 

Des Moines. April 20th., 1877. 





Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

8d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

ist, Their age. 

2d, How tnuch experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of one dollar in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 


No. 280. A college graduate, a thor- 
ough student of Philology desires a 





more of the following branches: Lat- 
in, German, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
English. Salary $800 to $1200, accord- 
ing to situation. First-class referen- 
ces, including Prof. W. D. Whiting, 
Ph.D. LL.D. and Prof. H. P. Wright, 
Ph.D., both of Yale. Inquire for No. 
280, at this office. 

No. 281. Wanted! By a lady of 
culture and large experience, who can 
furnish the highest testimonials as to 
efficiency, capacity, and character, a 
position in a ladies’ seminary as a 
teacher of instrumental music. Ad- 
dress No. 281, this office. 





Special Notices. 
That Summer Trip to Lake Superior. 
Prof. Theo. B. Comstock, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, writes us that ‘ta few more, of both 
sexes, can be accepted as members of the 
Aquatic School of Natural History, for 
teachers and others. Rates very low: 
will probably be increased to all applying 
after June Ist.’’ Address Prof. Theo. B. 
Comstock, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Director. 





Beethoven Censervatory of Music. 
This institution, under the direction of 
Messrs. Waldaver & Goldbeck, has not 
only become permauently established in 
St. Louis, but it is exerting a most healthy 
and beneficent influence throughout all 
this region in the way of musical culture. 
The talent, ability and efficiency of its 
leaders, and the work they are doing, 
draws to it students from nearly all the 
States in the Union. 

It is located at 1113 Pine street, among 
the choice private residences of the city, 
and the coming term promises to be more 
largely attended than ever, now that bus- 
iness begins to revive and money is more 
plenty. 

The course of instruction is similar to 
that of the conservatories of New York, 
Boston, and Baltimore, embodying also 
the most desirable features of the art 
schools of Germany, Italy, and France. 

The course includes lectures by eminent 
professors of the science of music, lan- 
guages, &. 

At the matinees, concerts, and private 
soirees of the conservatory, the finest mu- 
sic of the best masters is introduced for 
criticism and entertainment. 

Practice in public performances is per- 
mitted to those who desire to become pro_ 
fessional musicians, whenever their ac- 
quirements enable them to appear with 
credit to themselves and the institution. 

St. Louis is proud of her conservatory 
of music, and the accomplished directors 
have every reason to congratulate them- 
selves upon the success which has so far 
attended their efforts. 

The books are now open for the term 
just commencing, and the price of tuition 
is very moderate, graduated to a scale of 
$12, $16, and $19 per quarter, 





QUEER, isn’t it, that they struck upon 
the name, ** Globe Shoe Store,” but then 
they have the reputation of giving more 
goods for the money at 805 Franklin ave- 
nue than any other place on the “globe.” 





MILLWRIGHTs, carpenters, and others 
who use Roth’s Improved Saw-file Guide, 
say that they would not be without one 
if it cost $5. Retail price is $2.50. Dis- 
count to agents. Send for testimonials, 





situation where he can teach one or 


etc., to E. Roth & Bro., New Oxford, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issuea 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, whichshould embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, nineteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado und Maine send 
torthem. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The ‘‘Popular Educational Documents’? issued 
thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. Wat SHatt We Stupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 2. THE THEORY OF AMERICAN 
EpucatTion. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Mlustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 


No. 4. WoMEN AS TEACHERS. By 
Grace C. Bibb. 


No. 5. AN OraTION on the Occasion ot 


Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Gar Editor 


rett 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. G 
Master uf Masons of Missouri. 


rand 


No. 6: How To TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 


By Mrs. Mary H. Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How To TEACH NATURAL SCI- 
ENCE IN THE DisTRICT SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8. THE EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF 
PuPriIts FROM SCHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RIGHT AND POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No.10. How FAR MAY THE STATE PRO- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT PusLic Cost? Ap ssay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


No. 11. MopEL REVIEW EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 

No. 12. WoMAN’s WORK AND Epuca- 
TION IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. El- 
iot, D. D. Read before the State Teachers’ 
Association. 


No.13.SyNopPsiIs OF COURSE OF SruUDY 
IN THE DistTRIcT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 


No. 14. SYLLABUS OF LESSONS IN 
NATURAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. GERMAN REFORM IN AMERI- 
CAN EpucaTIon. An Essay read before the 
German American Teachers’ Association By 
W. T. Harris. 


No. 16. Moran EDUCATION IN PuB- 
Lic ScHooL. By W.T. Harris. 


No. 17. REPORT ON A COURSE OF 
Stupy from the Primary School to the College. 
By Wm. T. Harris. 

No. 18. ADDRESS ON A NATIONAL 
University. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 19. Essay oN THE SYSTEM OF 
CLASSIFICATION IN LiBRARIES. By Wm. T. 
Harris. 

EDUCATION IN THE MISSISSIPPI 

Vatitey. By Wm. T. Harris. 

For sale at the office of the American JouR- 
aAL OF EpucaTION. Send l0c and stamps to 
prepay postage. © 


Harpers’ School Geography. 





List price, $125, Introductory ,94c, exchange,75c 

Harpers’ Introductory Geography. 

List price, 6%, Introductory, 45c, Exchange, 37¢ 
VALUABLE TESTIMONIALS. 


The unqualified endorsements of Harpers’ 
School Geography by such leading educators as 
Newton Bateman, President Knox College, late 
State Superintendent, Illinois; John G@.MceMynn, 
Principal Ragine Academy, late State Superin- 
tendent, Wisconsin; Alonzo Abernethy, Presi- 
dent University of Chicago, late State ae 
tendent, lowa; J. M. Gregory, Regent Illinois 
Industrial University; E C. Hewett, President 
State Normal University; D. Arnold, Washing- 
ton University, will be read with great interest 
Coming as they do from men whose superior 
judgment on all educational questions is well 
known, they possess an especial significance. 


Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 
Dear Sir—I have given ‘ fey ep hn an ’ 
as careful an examination as my time would al- 
low, and find it of very superior excellence in 
many apernent particulars. In all that per 
tains to the mechanism of a book it is really a 
model. Its bright, clear pages, are both attrac- 
tive and restful to the eye. In matter, both as 
to kind and amount, it seems very happily to 
avoid the extremes of meagreness and plethora, 
and to discriminate between that which proper- 
ly belongs to geography and that which does 
not. The physical and political elements are 
presented in the proper order of sequence, s0 
that the relations of the industries and wealth 
ef each country to its physical characteristics, 
are clearly and forcibly shown. I think the 
publishers are to be congratulated, and the teach- 
ers of the country, too. Very respectfully, 
NEWTON BaTEMAN. 
Racine Academy, Racine, Wis. 
Dear Sir—I am using ‘‘Harpers’ School Geog- 
raphy’’ with the greatest satisfaction. It is 
beautiful, admirably arranged, and comprehen- 
sive. Intypography, maps, matter and method, 
I do not see how it can be excelled. By the use 
of this new geography, I am saving time of 
scholars as well as of teachers, and I desire to 
recommend it strongly and unqualifiedly. Very 
respectfully yours, Jno. G. McMynn. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir—I have examined *‘Harpers’ School 
Geography’’ with much interest and satisfac- 
tion. Itis a work of marked excellence, com- 
bining in an admirable manner, the leading fea- 
tures of physical and political geography. I be- 
lieve it will provea useful and popular textbook. 
Yours truly, ALONZO ABERNETHY. 
Illinois Industrial University, Champaign, Ill. 
Dear Sir—It is certainly a beautiful book, and 
has many features which strike me very fuvora- 
bly. I regard as especially valuable the great 
number of beautiful an’ characteristic illustra- 
tions. It is more difficult than most people 
think, fora boy or girl in one of our usual 
schools to form any clear idea of the wonderful 
and strange lands to which geography is design- 
ed to introduce them, and such pictures as these 
are invaluable to teachers knowing how to use 
them. The maps are sufficiently full, and are to 
be commended for their clearness. 
Yours very truly, J. M. Grecory. 


E. C. Hewett, President of Dlinois State Uni- 
versity says: We have here a new text-book, 
beautifully made, richly illustrated, both with 
mapsand pictures, containing mest of the ex- 
cellencies of those that have preceded it, as well 
as several important features which are peculiar 
to it. The leading purpose of the writer, as he 
tells us, is to present geography in its commer- 
cial aspects; but he has by no means confined 
himself to this, nor neglected other parts of the 
study. He very properly makes physical geog- 
raphy the basis of all the rest; and there is 
enough of physical geography in this book to 
serve for the use of all ourcommon and gram- 
mar schools; yet political and descriptive geog- 
raphy are 4 no means neglected. We commend 
the study of the United States by sections, the 
full illustrations showing the animals of the sev- 
eral continents, and the peculiarity of introduc- 
ing several pages of special geography of the 
more important States, to be inserted in editions 
designed for use in those States. 

Naturally, we have been gratified to notice sev- 
eral things which we have not found in other 
text-books, but which we have learned to regard 
as important, from long experience in teaching 
this subject. Among these we may mention the 
remarks about map-drawing, and the broad dis- 
tinction between sketches and maps, on p. 7, the 
comparison of North and South America, p. 75, 
and the indications of the more impertant pla- 
ces whose location is to be specially impressed 
on the memory, as on nearly or quite all the po- 
litical maps: we may also add the tracing of the 
great railroad routes, as shown on pp.66 and 67. 

This book is a series in itself; no other book on 
geography is necessary in most of our schools, 
except a good primary book—that most difficult 
ot all books tofind. The selection of topics is 
very judicious, and the language clear and con- 
cise—the illustrations are numerous, lively and 
instructive, the maps clear and beautiful. 

From Prof. D. Arnold: 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Dear Sir—I gave Harpers’ School Geography 
a careful inspection, and asked the teachers of 
this branch to do the same. Each one liked it, 
and I was confident of its superiority. I there- 
fore introduced it into those classes which had 
arrived at the pioper grade, and am happy to 
say that it surpasses my expectations. The mix- 
ture of physical and a ger geography gives a 
comprehensive knowledge of the country or sec- 
tion studied, and the questions are so clearly cut 
that a scholar knows just what to learn, and has 
definite and pointed information whenever he 
has got hislesson Hoping the work may meet 
with the success it deserves, I remain, yours &€, 

D. ARNOLD. 
Washington University, March 16, 1877. 

Dear Sir—Although favorably impressed with 
the Harpers’ Geeenaey from the first, I like it 
still better now that I have given itatrial. The 











syst tic arrang t of map questions is ad- 
mirable, and in another respect it seems to me 
superior; I refer to the introduction of enough 
of physical geography to enable the student to 
study intelligently the commerce of countries 
Then too, its beautiful illustrations, clear type, 
and labor-saving maps, are points which cannot 
be too highly commended. Yery respectfully, 
. E. BoRDEN 





For sample copies to examine, or introductory 
—— address J. M. COTT 
0-5 Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Don't Lose a Day! 





bas>We can give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.“@3a 
Address for particulars and cir- 
culers, enclosing stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





ST LOUIS AND SOUTHRASTERN 


RAITIIWAY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Locuis 
—TO— 
Nashville,.Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, ~ 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 
And all points in Seuthern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 

For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.uH. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 














MYER M’r, : 
WSELLS % 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Priced,fully warranted. Catalogues 
ulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 

MYER MANUFACTURING co., 
to694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 
9-8 10.7 



















DVERTISING AGENTS, 

186 wt \ as na St 
DM Eineinwart Oc, 
FURNISHED FREE, - MANUAL, 


A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

“New Patent Gothic’ style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





aud are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this “New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adption of them after 
Jive years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
73, ’74, ’75, and 1876. 

The curved back and curved fold- 
ing seat conform exactly to the per- 
son of the occupant, so that in using 
this seat the pupil sits in an easy, up- 
right, and healthy position. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, gives 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 

Dr. Harris says: ““These New Pat- 
ent Gothi¢ Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.” 

Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J.B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SLATED GLOBES 








MOUNTED CLOBEsS, 
FIVE INCH CLOBES, 

EICHT INCH CLOBES, 
HEMISPHERE CLOBES. 
Globes of all styles, sizes and prices. 


For further information, address with stamp 


for reply, 
J. B. WERWIN, 





704 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 
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C&N-W 


oe & N- Es. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and w th its numerous branches and con- 
nec tions, for ms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chic ago and all points in Dlinois, Wis- 
consin, Nortaern Michigan, Minnesota, ‘Towa, 
Nebraska, Ca 'iforniaand the Western territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all poivtsin Northern Illinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebrat-ca, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
da, Califvrnia, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. Its 


Chicago, St. Paul, and Mivneapolis 
Line is the short line between Chicago and all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, >t. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in tne Great Northwest. its 


La Crosse. W nona and St: Pcter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Win na, Rochester, owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Pete, New U! 1, and all points in South- 
ern and Cen: ut wwinnesota. Its 


Green Bay az 1 Liarquette Line 
stheonlyi e between Ck po o and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fon. du a, Oshkosh, Appleton, 
Gireen Bay, Escrnaba, Rasuiee: Marquette, 
Houghton, Hancock wid the Lake Superior 
Country. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
{s the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Rockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, — is the only one 
= between Chic any and Evanston, Luke 

‘wrest, Highland Park aukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshaand Milwaukee. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line a these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
dle Comte 28 for all points East and Southeast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. R. at Omaha for all far West points. 

Close connections made at junction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all c ae sag 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and’ Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco oflice, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Shermah House; corner Canal and 

Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner W ells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not “rc from 
your home ticket agents, apply t 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. x-le 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 


Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 


all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 


Without Change of Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 
This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
War- 
Pulaske and 


Vandalia, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. 
Springield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
City, Ackley, 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls, 
Fort Dodge andS 


Charles 
ioux City. 


wer Llegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
New Orleans and 


through to St. 
Dubuque. 


Louis, Cairo 
, ’ 


wg" Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 


Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 
W. P. Jonnson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x-3 12 . iP.» 


WE HAVE IT. 


Do You Want It? 
An Officein Itselt 


Please read what is said of this 


OFFICE DESK. 





J. B. MERWIN, Esq., 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
DEAR SIR—The office desk, No, 2, which you 
furnished me, proves to be ALL you claimed— 
and more too. Itis the most complete and ac- 
cessablo desk I ever used. 

My business requires a large number of apart- 
ments, and I find this desk just adapted to my 
wants—it is, in short, AN OFFICE IN ITSELF. 

I especially commend it to those who havea 
variety of papers which they wish to consult 
often and speedily. Yours, truly. 

0. P. HEDGES &CO., 
Publishers Price Current and Trade Journal, 
203 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 


MORE OF IT. 


Office of JOHN T. STARK, County Judge, } 
Orange, Texas, Jan. 1, 1877. 


J.B. MERWIN, Esq., St. Louis, Mo.: 

Dear Sir— * * * The desk No. 2 came safe- 
ly tohand. It is a beauty, and is almost AN 
OFFICE IN ITSELF. ew ae. 
JOHN T. STARK. 


Very Respectfully, 





with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 





For circulars and further information, address 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Don't Lose a Day! 


Bar We can give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.-@a 
Address for particulars and cir- 
culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT 


SELF-PASTING SCRAP BOOK. 





Now is the Time to Form 


SCRAP BOOK CLUBS. 


This book is one of the most convenient 
things for anybody and a who 
cares to preserve newspaper clippings or 
any choice bit of information,which would 
otherwise be lost. 

Each page is prepared to receive your 
scrap or clipping, without further trouble 
or annoyance. ‘lhe most convenient scrap 
book made. 

No. 1, size 74x10 m: hf cloth, paper, each $1 25 
apie, ull * 2 00 


= : stamped = ) 
“e.6, ee full leather, each. ..... 2 50 
** 8, **103¢x12% hf cloth, paper, each,.. 1 50 
‘© 12, ‘* 104¢x12% full ‘‘ stamped, each. 2 75 
*©14, ** 1046x1234 full leather, each....... 3 50 


Copies mailed on receipt of price. For sale by 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





ANY AND 


E verytur G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


OHBAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


704 CHESNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





]HIS;PAPERIS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 





Who are our authorized agents, and will 








Jefferson Medical College. 


Philadelphia. 


The Fifty-third Session of the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College will begin on Monday, October 1, 
1877, and will continue until Ist of March, 1878: 
Preliminary Lectures will be held from Monday, 
3d September. 


PROFESSORS. 


Joseph Pancoast, M. D., General, 
and Surgical Anatomy (Emeritus) . 

Samuel D. Gross, M. D., LL. D., D. C. L. 
Oxon, Institutes and Practice of Surgery. 

Ellerslie Wallace, M. D., Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. 

B. Howard Rand, M. D., Chemistry. 

John B. Biddle, M D., Materia Medica and 
General Therapeutics. 

J Atken Meigs, M. D , Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Medical Jurisprudence. 

J.M. Da Costa, M. D., Practice of Medicine. 
William H. Pancoast, M. D., General, De- 
scriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 

Special courses are also given on the followIng 
subjects. 

Toxicology, by Prof. Rand. 

Diseases of the Cranial Nerves,by Prof. Meigs 

Dermatology and Syphilitic Diseases, by Dr. 
F. F. Maury. one of the Surgeons to the Phila- 
delphia Hospital. 

Pathalogical Anatomy, Dr. Morris Longstreth, 
Pathologist to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Operative Surgery, with Operations on the 
Cadaver, by Dr. John H. Brinton, one of the 
Surgeons to the Philadelphia Hospital. 

Ophthalmology and Otology are treated both 
clinically and didactically during the entire 
course, by Dr. William Thomson, one of the 
Surgeons to the Wills Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Laryngoscopy, with Diseases of the Throat, 
by Dr. J. Solis- Cohen. 

The Demonstrator of Surgery, Dr. J. Ewing 
Neigs, delivers a distinct course of Demonstra- 
tions of Surgery, with illustrations on the Ca- 
daver during the entire session. 

Practical Chemistry with Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Analysis, the Examination of Normal 
and Abnormal Products, and Manipulation by 
the student himself, is taught by the Demon- 
strator of Chemistry, Dr. W. H. Greene. 

Practical Anatomy and Morbid Anatomy. For 
the study of practical anatomy a full supply of 
material is furnished free of charge. The ana- 
tomical rooms are spacious and provided with 
every convenience, and not only are subjects for 
dissection to be had without expeuse, but there 
are no incidental or extra charges of any kind. 
Demonstrator of anatomy, T. H. Andrews, 
M.D. 

The New Hospital of the Jefferson Medical 
College was begun in November, 1875, and is 
now in full operation. It is situated ina spa- 
cious lot immediately to the west of the College, 
bounded on three sides by streets and a wide 
space on the fourth side, and will afford accom- 
modation for at least one hundred beds. It is 
constructed according to the most approved 
principles of hospital architecture and will be 
furnished with every necessary appliance for 
heating, ventilation, &. A spacious ampithea- 
ter, seating more thar 500 students, is provided 
for Clinical Lectures, which, with daily visits to 
the wards, form part of the regular services of 
the College. 


Descriptive 


FEES. 
ee PN 5s becca scakenevuctsacsescs $140 
Matriculation Fee (paid once only).......... 5 
NU sos wr cemanan panes cebuw 30 


A Summer Course of Supplementary Lectures 
beginning March 26, is given, extending through 
the months of April, May and June. There is 
no additional charge for this course to matricu- 
lates of the College, except a registration fee of 
five dollars. Fee to non-matriculates $35, which 
is, however, credited to the ensuing winter ses- 
sion. 

The annual announcement will Se sent on ap- 
plicatiod to 





J. B. BIDDLE, M. D., Dean. 
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Dont Lose a Day! 


sas-We can give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.“@a 


Address for particulars and cir- 
culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Have You Seen It? 


Johnson's New Encyclopedia ! 


It is Just Out! 
it is the Best! 
It is the Latest! 
It is the Cheapest! 
Only Four Volumes! 

Every Teacher ought to 
have it. 

Every Professional Man 
ought to have it. 

Drop us aline and we will 
send you full particulars in 
regard to it. Address, with 
stamp for reply. 

J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Best Desks, 








The ‘“‘Lone Star’ State Not So 
Lonely. 


Htere You Have it 


“The Best Desk I have Ever Seen.” 
Mexia, Texas, Nov. 22, 1876. 

Mr. J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo.: 

It gives me pleasure to say that the ‘‘New Patent 

Gothic Desk’’ is just what it is represented te 

After 

ten years experience in the school room, using 


be—durable, economical, and comfortable. 


Many-of the improved styles of school furni- 
ture, I feel free to say the ‘‘New Patent Gothic,’’ 
which I purchased of you, and which 1 am now 
using, is the best I have ever seen. 


To school officers and teachers in the Lone 


Star State, and elsewhere I especially recom- 
mend them. 
Very truly, 


MILTON PARK, 


PULPITS. 


Read what two of the latest pur- 
chasers, prominent ministers in Kan- 
sas, say of them: 


Epcerton, Kas., Jan. 17, ’77. 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: 

The pulpit ordered of you was re- 
ceived to-day, and in good condition. 
I like it even better than I expected 
before it came. Yours truly, 

J. N. Rankin. 





WItiiamspurG, Kas., Dec. 20, ’76. 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: * * 
The pulpit came yesterday, all right 


and in good condition. Our people 
are very much pleased with it. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Wm: Kenprick. 


For prices of church furnishing 
goods of all kinds, address with 
stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876 which upon examinatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traffic in existence in 
the west, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

This is the first instance where a western road 

has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 
It is confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market 
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MINERALS, SHELLS, BIRDS, &C. 





The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, for the purpose of giving collectors of objects of Natural History an opportunity of buy- 
ing, selling, or exchanging their duplicates or collections. 

Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail. 
sent free. 

Ireceived the highest award given to any one at the Centennial Exposition of 1876, and the only 
award and medal given toany American for ‘‘Collections of Minerals.’’ 

_ My Mineralogical Catalogue of 50 pages _is distributed free to all customers, to others on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Itis -. illustrated, and the printer and nqrever charged me abont $900 
before a copy was struck off y means of the table of species and accompanying tables, most 
species pons be verified. The price list isan excellent check list containing the names of all the 
species and the more common varieties, arranged alphabetically and preceded by the species num- 
ber. The species numberfindicates.the place of any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
found the species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific 
gravity, fusibility aud crystallization. 

The large increase of my business has compelled me to rent the store No. 3727, and use it en- 


An illustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages 


‘| tirely for Birds, Mammals, Shells, Plants, Books, Fossls, Mound Builders’ Relics, and other ob- 


jects of Natural History. I have secured the services of one of the best taxidermists in the coun- 
try, and can do the best eustom work. 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35,000 worth of minerals onhand. $19,000 worth sold since the 17th 
day of January, when the first box was put into my establishment. November 13th, my cash sales 
were over $1,500 and cash receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians and other Professional Men 


The collections of 100 illustrate all the principal species and all the grand subdivisions in Dana 
and other works on Mineralogy; every Crystalline System; and all the principal Ores and every 
known Element. Thecollections are labeled witha printed label that can only be removed by 
ag The labels ef the $5 and higher priced collections give Dana’s species number, the 
name, locality, and in most cases, the composition of the Mineral. All collections accompanied 
by my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species. 





50 100 
Number of Specimens. inbox inbox inbox 100 200 300 
RUE OG TON 5 es ercd amcaticcienedeevegeceons $50 $100 $150 $100 $200 $3 00 
NINE II MII ooo cco cecoecomscesescece casisencis 1 50 3 00 6 00 500 1000 25 00 
NE Tt I MI i vccaepearnmadeiletone weceuetcsorcdameockedees 1000 2500 59 00 
High School or Academy size, 234x3%4 in, shelf specimens......................¢ 2510 5000 100 00 
COMewe SIZG, SEAS In,,  SMECIL AMECHIMNONSG. ....... oe cc ccceccccccccdcsccedcetecs cusies 50 00 15000 300 00 


Send for the bulletin stating where you saw this advertisement 


A. EH. FOOT EH, M. D., 


Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 


Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science; Life Member of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences and of the American Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park, New York. 10-5 





COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 
44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


(1849 to 1876.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


ke Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 4} 
L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. 


9-59 12 





MODERN SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


“The Combination Desk and Seat.” 





The Gothic Seat and Desk. Back Seat, to start 


the row with. Desk 


Back seat to start the 
rows with. 


For price lists, and full particulars, address with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Don't Lose a Day! 


bar We can give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.“@a 
Address for particulars and cir- 
culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


to ver day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 bStree Stinson & Uo., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 








$ | 2 aday athome. Age»ts wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. 
9-40 TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





J. O. HOLMAN. 


ARCHITECTS. 


J. H. HOLMAN & SON, 


Architects and Superintendents, 


(School Houses a Specialty). 


J.H. HOLMAN. 


Northeast corner of Fifth and Locust 
Room No. 35, Singer Building, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


s@- Entrance to Elevator on Fifth Street. 
10-2 12 


The Educational Weekly. 





The union of The School Bulletin and N. W. 
Jour. of Education, Wisconsin. The Michigan 
Teacher, Michigan. The Illinois Schoolmaster, 
Nlinois. The Nebraska Teacher, Nebraska. The 
School, Michigan. Home and School, Kentucky. 
The School Reporter, Indiana. 


Editors—Prof. Wm. F. Puevps, President 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
Editor-in-Chief. Prof. Epwarp OLNEY, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Hon. J. M. 
GreGory, President Illinois Industrial Univer- 
sity, Champaign. Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN, 
President Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Managing Editor—s. R. WINCHELL, Chi- 
cago. 

State Editors—One in each of the western 
States. 

Contributors—One hundred of the representa- 
tive educators of the country. 

Correspondents—Educators in all parts of the 
world 


The Strongest Consolidation of Edu- 
cational Journals ever effected in 
this Country. 


The broadest in its scope; the handsomest in 
appearance; the most varied in its contents; the 
freshest, strongest, and lates of the journals of 
its class. Good for the teacher! Good for the 
Scholar! Goed for the citizen. Every depart- 
ment is in the hands of a special editor. Its 
**Practical Hints and Exercises’’ are invalua- 
ble to the teacher of any grade. 


The Educational Weekly 

Is printed on tine book papcr, quarto form, two 
columns on a page. In proportion to the amount 
of reading matter furnished in its columns, it is 
the cheapest journal of its class published in 
this country. 

Subscription price only two dollars and a half 
@ year, or one dollar and a half for six months. 

In clubs of five or more, two dollars and one 
dollar and a quarter. 


Cood Agents Wanted. 


Send for specimen copy. Address the pub- 
ishers, 170 Clark Street, Chicago. x-35 


Week to Agents, $10 Free. 
hh (0 S7T° PO. VICKERY, 
a 9-11 10-10 Augusta, Maine 


AGENTS’ MAGAZINE, Interesting Sto- 
ries, Witty Sketches, Valuable 
Instructions to Agents and Canvassers. Bona 
fide advts. only of such goods as interert agents. 
Terms, 25c a year. postpaid; worth $3. A hand- 
some gold-plated watch chain sent free to every 
new subscriber. Enclose two 3c stamps for 
pestage on premium. Agents’ Magazine Pub. 
Co., Central street. Boston, Mass. Out this ont. 





BLACK HILLS A Breech. lwading Rifle 
s for $5 ©, Sharpe’s pat 
tern, uses cartridges (35c per box), or reloadable 
shells ron peta long range, m vable sights, 
finely rifled, steel barrel. ‘‘ A remarksble bar- 
guin,’’ N. Y. Sun. Sent by express for$5 Cir- 
cular for stamp. G W. Turner & Ross, Central 
Street, Boston, Mass. Cut this out. lo-5 


ad bias ————-s 


EXCELSIOR COPYING BOOK; 


Made of Chemical Paper. 


Quickly copies any writing without water, 
press or brush, u at home, library or office. 
For ladies wishing to retain copies of letters, 
every business man, cle an, correspondent, 
traveler it is invaluable—sells at sight. Send $3 
and we will send a 300 page book, letter size, by 
mail, paid toany address. We refer to any 
commercial arb Send stamp for agents’ 
circular. EXCELSIOR MFG. CO, 110 Dearborn 
—— ate ee Ill. 5,000 Agents wanted. 
x- 





$1,200 PROFIT ON $100. 


Made any day in Puts and Calls. Investaccord- 

ing to }our means. $10, $50 er $100 in Stock 

Privileges, has brought a small fortune to the 

careful investor. Weadvise when and how to 

operate safely. Book with full information sent 

free. Address orders by mail and 1: oem to 

AXTER & CO., 

ooo ee Brokers, 17 Wall Street, N. Y. 
xX- - 





DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
HBiGH sCcHoot,, 
Sulphur Springs, 
HOPKINS COUNTY : :': TEXAS. 
MAJ JOU NM. KRICHARDSOR, 


President. 








This school, under the fostering care of the 
Sulphur Springs District Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, is devoted 
to the thorough co-education of the sexes, on 
the plan of the best modern schools of Europe 
and America. 

The intention is to make it one of the best 
schools in Texas, and the assistance of the pat- 
rons of education is earnestly invited. The Fac- 
ulty and Directors send greeting to their friends 
allover the State, and solicit their encourage- 
mentand co-operation. 

Experienced teachers, thorough grading and 
classification, ample time for recitation, the im- 
proved texts and methods of modern culture, 
careful supervision of manners and habits, spe- 
cial training for practical and business life, ‘as 
well as in the higher and more refined depart- 
ments of education—these are among the advan- 
tages of this institution of learning. For circu- 
lars address Maj. John M. Richardsen, Presi- 
dent, or J. H. Bass, Sec’y, Sulphur Springs, 
Texas. x-46 


EWING COLLEGE. 


EWINC, ILLINOIS. 
JOHN WASHBURN, A. M., President. 





This institution is open to male and female 
students. It affords instruction in science, lite- 
ratureand music. The instruction is thoreugh, 
the expenses are lignt, the location is healthy, 
the scenery is pleasant, the influences are excel- 
lent Send for catalogue. Address Rev. John 
Washburn, Pres’t, Ewing, Il. x-47 


NEW, CHOICE, CHEAP! 


We have a series of 


Reward Cards 


New, choice, and cheap, so beantifal in design 
and elegant in variety of color, that you have 
only to seethem, toorder. We send a package 
for 25 cents to any address post paid. 

Day school teachers dispense with punishment 
and Sunday School teachers bring in additional 
seats, when they use our new, © chro- 








mos. Send stamp for Be. illust cata- 
. W.M. KOHL, 313 Locust st., St. Louis. 


PATENT PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS, 


For Sunday Schools—For Day Schoois, 
WITH A PERFECT BLACK £‘ LATE SURFACE. 

















SLILE A. STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to School 
‘Teachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
no way can impressions upon the memory of the children be made so lasting. as YF 
means of iliustration upon theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will 
find the style “*A” blackbowrd peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in 
the hand to the school. 


Styles, Sizes and Prices. Blackboards of Wood, Ash or wer: 
3 50 


Style a, No. 1, 2x2 feet (see cut)............. 60 ; Style B, Size No. I, 2x8 ft, (seecut)........ 
sie MG dnw kn Weiss Wasadbuaae occ Ss sid iy MRM Es 0 oc czccescecce 5 2 
ey in scxduevhss tershinatbs ove =: UO eae eee 7 
ve oO ee i Pe 225 sin ve Pclccoes cance ss 5.0800 9 50 
ti ER Fete at. ht Rd es - eS 12 ov 
BES seckcnsasndeeeecw Obi nes kel 3 15| Same style as B, without fr.,7-8 Weod 
ste A ee et Aa 3 00 | Style C, Size No. 1, 2x3 ft ..............05. $3 00 
oe SE, oxy pis oubine sinh hate wdawals 860; * see 2, 2gX3PG ME........ 2022s 4 50 
oe SMMMLES conten xeooncnapaeeetecl 42) <“§ 3, 3x4% eae 

ND SI 6 sooo oes scene cca sdunncaace oe, «(** pad 4, 33gxd 

The above sre mounted on rollers, with hooks| ‘‘ “i yp GUD orc ccenses sesscnnesss 





and rings for hanging up. OR ee Tere ee 
Iship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style of board wanted, 
whether a, B, Cc, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4, &€. 
I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 
test of use and time. See the following: Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot Holbrook’s Liquid Slating, put om the 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give pertect satisfaction. They are both durable and economi- 
cal. I have tested this matter so thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
schoo! buildings,that the b aD U1 a@ shall be made of your 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, C. B. CLARK, Architect, 
For prices, address with stamp for reply, J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BUACH BOARDS. 








Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


Srconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourts—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 


from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


—_9—_—_ 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 


made the first liquid slating everoffered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


_N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proot of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
—_ since, tor the purpose of testing several of the various aiticles used in the making of Black 

oard surface, five or six diflierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesi insaying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean further affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Of all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason! shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may atte np MOE 
. P. SLADE.’’ 


It will Last Ten Years. 


_ §@-Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 
if desired. Sample as a to paper sent by mail on ie Send for circular of Black- 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 








.704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo 














